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DANDRUFF 


can be 


MASTERED 


Listerine Antiseptic kills the stub- 
born germ that causes dandruff 


Tl) after day they come... 
a steady stream of letters, 
from every part of the country 

. . unsolicited corroboration 
of a fact demonstrated in lab- 
oratory and clinic—dandruff 
can be mastered with Listerine 
Antiseptic! 

Sensational new disclosures 
definitely prove that dandruff 
is really a germ disease!.. . 
caused by the stubborn bacillus 
Pityrosporum ovale! 


A wealth of scientific data 
now clearly points to germict- 
dal treatment of dandruff. And 
clinics have proved that Lister- 
ine Antiseptic, famous for more 
than 25 years as a germicidal 
mouth wash and gargle, does 
master dandruff . . . does kill 
the dandruff germ! 


In one clinic, 76% of the pa- 
tients who used Listerine Anti- 
septic twice a day showed 
either complete disappearance 
of, or marked improvement in, 
the symptoms of dandruff 
within a month. 


Now comes this overwhelm- 
ing corroboration in countless 
enthusiastic letters. Read these 
few typical examples, and start 
your own delightful Listerine 
Antiseptic treatments today. 
Even after dandruff has disap- 
peared it is a wise policy to 
take an occasional treatment 
to guard against reinfection. 
Lambert PharmacalCo., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


the proved treatment for 


"Last year my husband had a bad case 
of dandruff. Nothing he tried seemed 
to do any good for it. Finally I per- 
suaded him to try Listerine Antiseptic. 
At the end of three weeks his dandruff 
had completely disappeared. Now we 
all take a Listerine Antiseptic treat- 
ment once or twice a month "just in 
case, and we haven't had even a sug- 
gestion of dandruff since.” 


Mrs. ERWIN CARLSTEDT 
Box 507, Boynton, Fla. 


| "Since using Lis- 
terine as a preven- 
; tive for dandruff, I 
really feel safe as to 
| my appearance in 
public." 

Henry W. 

SCHLETER 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


“The most effec- 
tive treatment for 
dandruff I ever 
tried.” 


Mrs. S. C. SLOAN 


West Palm Beach, 
Florida 


ANTISEPTIC 


“After the first treatment my hair 
stopped falling out, and dandruff 
was practically gone. 
Since that time I have 
used nothing except 
Listerine Antiseptic on 
my scalp.” 


Mns. PAUL NESBITT 
Chama, New Mexico 


“After the first ap- 
plication the in- 
tense itching 
stopped.” 


Mr. JOHN KEESER 
Walden, N. Y. 


THE TREATMENT 


MEN: Douse Listerine Antiseptic 
on the scalp at least once a day. 
WOMEN: Part the hair at various 
places, and apply Listerine Anti- 
septic right along the part with a 
medicine dropper, to avoid wet- 
ting the hair excessively. 

Always follow with vigorous and 
persistent massage. But don’t ex- 
pect overnight results, be- ar 
cause germ conditions can- 
not be cleared up that fast. 

Genuine Listerine Anti- 
septic is guaranteed not to 
bleach the hair or affect 
texture. 
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NEW CONDITIONS 
IN. MY WORK 
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WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? 


OU'RE like a million other men—you're facing 

a big question. The depression turned business 

topsy-turvy and now the rebuilding period 
stares you in the face. 

Are the things that are happening today going 
to help or hinder you—what will they mean in your 
pay check? Where will they put you five, ten, twenty 
years from now? How can you take full advantage 
of this period of opportunity? 

We believe you will find the answer here —a 
suggestion the soundness of which can be proven 
to you as it has been to thousands of other men. 

The whole trend today—legislation, spirit, action 
—is to put men back to work, raise earning and 
spending power, give every man a fair chance to work 
out his own salvation. 

The road to success remains unchanged but,bear 
this in mind, what it takes.to win is radically different! 

No employer today would dare risk an important 

st in the hands of a man who had not learned the 

esson of'29. Why should he, when right at this 
moment he can pick and choose and get almost 
any man he wants at his own price? 

Business organizations are rebuilding—reorgan- 
izing for the new conditions. Before it is over every 
man and every method will be judged in the cold 
light of reason and experience —then dropped, re- 
made or retained. This spells real opportunity for 
the man who can meet the test —but heaven help the 
man who still tries to meet today's problems from 
yesterday's standpoint! Out of the multitude still 
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jobless there are sure to be many frantically eager 
to prove him wrong and take his place. 


Some Men Have Found 
the Answer 


Seeing these danger signs, many aggressive 
men and women are quietly training at home—are 
wisely building themselves for more efficient serv- 
ice to their employers. 

You naturally ask, ‘‘Has your training helped 
men withstand conditions of the last few years?'' 

Our answer is to point to a file of letters from 
many of our students reporting pay raises and promo- 
tions while business was at its lowest ebb—together with 
a myriad of others telling of greater success during 
these recent months of recovery. 

Unusual evidence is ready for your investigation. 
We have assembled much of it in a booklet that is 

ours for the asking, along with a new and vitally 
interesting pamphlet on your business field. 

This is a serious study of the possibilities and 
opportunities in that field. It is certain to contain 
an answer to vital questions bothering you today 


` about your own work and earning power. 


Send for these booklets — coupon brings them 
free. Be sure to check the LaSalle training that in- 
terests you most. We will tell you also how you 
can meet and take fullest advantage of today's 
situation. No cost or = 
obligation—so why not N E 
mail the coupon now? 
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“A mighty good sign, Son 
... your liking Union Leader!” 


T'S A TRIBUTE to any young man's judg- 

ment, when he selects Union Leader as his 
steady brand of tobacco. For Union Leader 
has been giving men the biggest tobacco value 
a dime can buy, for more than 30 years. _ 


The rich hill-grown Kentucky Burley that 
goes into Union Leader is specially aged to 
add greater mellowness, specially processed 
to increase mildness and freedom from bite. 


Yes, sir! When a young man chooses Union 
Leader for either pipe or cigarette, he's wise 


Onion leaden 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 


beyond his years! And, in the years to come, 
this kindly flavorful tobacco will repay his 
choice by making his bad times good and his 
good times better! 


IO' 


FOR PIPE 
AND 
CIGARETTE 


Co; ht, 1939, 
by P» Larillard Có. 


THE ROUNDUP 


E heard from Walt Coburn 

V V a couple of months back— 

it was the week of La Fiesta 
de Los Vaqueros, down in Tucson. 
The very handsome official program 
Walt sent on sure made us want 
to see this colorful Southwestern 
- rodeo. “This is rodeo week," he 
wrote, "and for a few days the 
shroud goes on the typewriter and 
IIl mill around with the rodeo hands 
and sit on the bench above the 
bucking chutes, watching 'em come 
out. Wish you were here—" 

We sure wish we could have 
joined Walt, for we've always heard 
La Fiesta had thrills aplenty. And 
speaking of thrills, we heartily rec- 


ommend Walt's story, THE SAGA OF - 


BIG CALICO, featured in this issue. 


Don't forget, folks, that the Guns 
and Gunners Department, appear- 


ing on page 87 of this issue, is now - 


a weekly feature of Western Story 
Magazine. Hope you enjoy it. ` 


If there's anything which makes 
us plumb proddy it's to receive a 
criticism such as we did a few days 
ago. This was merely the tear sheet 
of page 29 of the January 7th issue 
with a penciled notation, unsigned, 
across the title page of Tom Roan’s 
short story, FANG LAW. “It’s not 
fair to your readers," read this 
rather cryptic message, “to use this 
space for this punk filler." Now don't 
get us wrong. If you-all don't like 
the stories we publish we want to 
know about it, and why. But in 
this instance we're working in the 
dark for we don't know just what 
our irate friend objected to—the 
type of illustration, the kind of 


story, or what have you. We've 
never asked our readers to pull their 
punches, but we think it's only fair 
play to give us a chance to defend 
ourself.” 


Coming in next week’s big issue— 


W. C. Tuttle, one of the most 
widely known and popular writers 
of Western fiction, returns to the 
pages of Western Story with a new 
serial of unparalleled drama and ex- 
citement, BRAND OF HATE. Rustling 
and murder cast a stark shadow of 
terror over Smoke River Valley, and 
the grisly. finger of suspicion pointed 
at young Barr Hawk. The coming 
of Dud Ryan, grizzled old cattle 
association investigator, meant a 


. chance for Barr to clear himself of 


the charges that were being hurled 
at him behind his back, but that 
hope was shattered when the detec- 
tive himself was murdered on Barr’s 
very doorstep. Don’t miss the first 
installment of this thrilling, fast- 
moving four-part serial! 

‘Even though he was decked out 
like a dove of peace, Buck Kelly’s 
*red hair blew the lid right off the 
Death Hollow sheep trouble. That 
was all right with Buck who didn't 
like sheep any more than any other 
self-respecting ^ cowpuncher . does, 
but he was a little surprised to find 
that somewhere during the shooting 
he had switched sides. GUN PROOF 
is the title of C. K. Shaw's full- 
length novel, and you'll enjoy meet- 
ing Buck Kelly, a salty puncher 
whose temper matched his hair. 

There'll be many other fine sto- 
ries and features by your favorite 
Western writers, and of course a full 
line-up of departments. 
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was ticeo-tHeN A TIP GOT BILL A GOOD JOB! 
Cee in b uu | ote 


IT ALL LOOKS SO HOPELESS, INTO RADIO ANO HE'S START TO SUCCESS IN RADIO, 
TONS 2 MAKING GOOD MONEY, & MAIL THIS ONE TONIGHT 
IT ISNT HOPELESS EITHER 


TOO. VLL SEE HIM 
BILL. WHY DON'T YOU RIGHT AWAY, 
TRY A NEW FIELD 
LIKE RADIO? 


TRAINING FOR RADIO IS EASY AND im 


GETTING ALONG FAST -- 
E Get ^ JOB SERVICING SETS. 


TOM'S RIGHT = AN UNTRAINED 
MAN HASN'T A CHANCE. I'M 

GOING TO TRAIN FOR 
RADIO TOO. IT'S 
TODAY'S FIELD 
OF GOOD PAY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


MADE THIS WEEK 


NEVER SOUNDED IN SPARE TIME 


BETTER 


"T 
OR INSTALLING , 


D sp 
Ake 
THERE'S NO END TO THE “Rs, \ 
GOOD JOBS FOR THE 
TRAINED RADIO MAN 


RE ANS KIROT. ILL TRAI N YOU AT HOME 
ieee | /n Your Spare Time For A 


GOOD RADIO JOB 


Many Radio Experts Make $30, $50, $75 a Week 
Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, operators, station 
managers and pay well for trained men. Fixing Radic sets in spare 
time pays many $200 to $500 a year—full time jobs with Radio 
jobbers, manufacturers and dealers as much as $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Many Radio Experts open full or part time Radio sales and re- 
pair businesses. Radio manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, 
inspectors, foremen, engineers, servicemen, in good-pay jobs with 
opportunities for advancement. Automobile, police, aviation, com- 
mercial Radio, loudspeaker systems are newer fields offering good 
opportunities now and for the future. Television promises to open 
many good jobs soon. Men I trained have good jobs in these 
branches of Radio. Read how they got their jobs. Mail coupon. 
Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 
The day you enroll I start sending Extra Money Job Sheets; show J. E. SMITH, President 
you how to do Radio repair jobs. Throughout your training I send National Radio Institute 
plans and directions that made good spare time money—$200 to Established 25 years. 


OR BILL, ITS WONDERFUL „e7 
YOU'VE GONE AHEAD 
SO FAST IN RADIO, 


HERE'S PROOF 


THAT MY TRAINING PAYS 


Broad- $10 $500—for hundreds, while learning. I send you special Radio equip- 
cast to $25 ment to conduct experiments and build circuits. This 50-50 method He has directed the 
Operator a Week of training makes learning at home interesting, fascinating, prac- training of more men 
3 E tical. I ALSO GIVE YOU A MODERN, PROFESSIONAL ALL-. for Radio than anyone 
After Zn Spare WAVE, ALL-PURPOSE RADIO SET SERVICING INSTRU- else. 
4 Twenty Time MENT to help you make good money fixing Radios while learning 


and equip you for full time jobs after graduation. 


p 
DUE ct Lessons T M 

z 2: ü Find Out What Radio Offers You 
"When I had com- I am making from Act Today. Mail the coupon now for **Rich Rewards in Radio.'" It’s 
pleted the first twenty $10 to $25 a week in free to any fellow over 16 years old. It points out Radio’s spare time 
lessons I had obtained spare time while stil] and full time opportunities and those coming in Television; tells 
my license as Radio holding my regular about my training in Radio and Television; shows you letters 
Broadcast Operator job ar a mae CVE Renee tlie what thy ae doing d earn. ind out 

" "ha 
and immediately I owe my success to on a postcard--NOW! in an envelope, or paste 


joined the staff of 7». 

WMPC, where I am N. BR. L"—WM. F. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 9DD 
now chief operator.''— RUPP, 203 W. Front National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
HOLLIS F. HAYES, St., -West Consho- 
85 Madison St, hocken, Pa. 
Lapeer, Mich. 


3 Da E-E-E E-E E EE T 
J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 9DD 

National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send “Rich Rewards in Radio.” 


which points out the opportunities in Radio and explains your, 50-50 method 
of training men at home to become Radio Experts. (Please Write Plainly.) 


$3,500 a Year. 
in 
Own Business 


“After completing 
the N. R. I. Course 
I became Radio 
Editor of the Buffalo 
Courier. Later I started a Radio 
Service business of my own, and 
have averaged over $3.500 & 
year'"—T. J. TELAAK, 657 
Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mr. Mattingly & Mr. Moore 
discover a truth about fine whiskey! 


*Oh, Mr. Mattingly, 
Oh, Mr. Mattingly, 
M & Mis very popular, 
of course, 


“But I'd like to make prediction, 
Without fear of contradiction, 
It will shortly be more popular 
perforce!” 


" 
Keay 
b SN 


Mh. N X 
sa d ant 


“Yes, Mr. Moore, 
Yes, Mr. Moore, 
As a prophecy I think that 
will suffice, 


\ 
x 


“And I'd gladly bet a shilling 
That it’s due to slow-distilling, 
And that rich and mellow flavor— 
plus a low, rock-bottom price!” 


in fine whiskey values...and 
its name is Mattingly & Moore! 
You see, M & M is ALL whiskey 
...every drop slow-distilled. 
What's more—M & M is a blend 
of straight whiskies—the kind of 
* 


4 anos a blue ribbon entry 


whiskey we think you'll agree is 
tops! 

Get M&M at your favorite 
bar or package store—foday/ Start 
treating yourself to a grand, mel- 
low whiskey—at a grand, low 
price! 


Mattingly & Moore 


Long on Quality — Short on Price! 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof —every drop is whiskey. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state er community where the 
advertizing, sale or use thereof is uniewful. 


By WALT COBURN 


CHAPTER I 
MONTANA MAKES A RIDE 


It was drizzling when Hardin Sage 
woke from his troubled sleep. He 


was wide awake in a few seconds, 
but he lay without moving. That 
lamned song the Goober. Pea Kid 
had sung last night around the 
campfire had haunted his dreams all 
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night. Its tune and part of the 
words still stuck in his mind like a 
sand bur to a blanket. 


"Come all of you cowboys if you want to 
hear’ 
The story about a big outlaw steer; 
For this.is the tale that the cowpunchers 
- tell 
Of the big Calico steer that was born in 
.. hell. 


“With a pair of black horns that are seven 
feet wide 

And nobody's brand on his black- and- white 
hi 

His challenge he bawls for the cowboys to 
hea 

As they. build pci loops for that wild 
outlaw steer. 


"He's crippled good cowhands like old. Ike 
MeClure, 
And Montana's Frank Summers he's laid 
. up for sure! 
There's a hundred-buck jackpot that goes 
E to the hand 
That snares that wild ox in this a -and- 
. down. land. 


"Now old Ike McClure is a cowman true 
blue 

Who owns his own spread acrost Cibicu! 

Says, “The hand of my daughter Ramona 
will go : 

To the cowboy who ties down that big 
Calico, 


“Ramona, a cowgirl and one of the best, 


Says, ‘You ketch Big Calico, I'll do the 
rest! 

But the way you brush-poppers pull wp, 
Pm afraid 

If I wait for that cowboy Pil pei an. old 
maid.’ 


Big-horned steers, bawling, charg- 
ing, had torn through young Har- 
din’s sleep. The wild tales he had 
listened to as the Cross Up brush- 
poppers told it scary were all tan- 
gled up in the few hours’ sleep he 
had managed to get. 

. He had sipped too many cups of 
black coffee, taken on too much 
sourdough bread, Mexican beans 
and beef. There were small rocks 


and bumps on the ground where he 
had spread his bed after dark. Some 
time during the night it had begun 
to rain. A cold, thin drizzle. He 
had pulled the blankets and tar- 
paulin up over his head for protec- 
tion. 


A feeling of dread that was i 
like fear numbed Hardin Sage's 
heart as he lay there, his ears pick- 
ing up the early-morning sounds. 
He heard blurred sounds. The tin- 
kle of horse bells. The clanking, 
metallie sound of heavy iron lids be- 
ing dropped on the Dutch ovens by 
the roundup cook's pothook. The 
indistinct sound -of men's voices. 

‘Even before he threw back the 
tarp Hardin Sage knew that he had 
broken an unwritten law of the cow 
camps. He had overslept. And this 
was his first morning with the 
Cross Up outfit. 


That nobody had jerked the tarp 
from his head or booted him out of 
his slumbers was just another indi- 
cation that he was an outsider, a 
stranger in a strange land. A Mon- 
tana cowpuncher in an Arizona cow 
camp. Until he made good on this 
new range he would remain an out- 
sider. He had to prove himself— 
and a hell of a fine beginning he'd 
made of it.. Oversleeping like a jug- 
headed sheepherder. 

In the half light of dawn Hardin 
saw the other cowpunchers moving 
around the campfire, filling plates 
and cups from the Dutch ovens and 
big black coffeepot. . They had their 
hats pulled down across their eyes 
for protection from the drizzling 
rain. Their short denim brush 
jumpers were buttoned to the neck 
and they wore their chaps for added 
protection. None of them wore 
slickers. A cowpuncher working in 
this brushy country had no use for 
a slicker. Catclaw brush and mes-’ 


quite would rip it to shreds in no 
time. 


| ARDIN SAGE pulled on his 


overalls and boots and 

brand-new brush. jumper, 
rolled his bed hastily and roped it. 
He saw big Tex Guthrie, the round- 
up boss, toss his empty plate and 
cup in the dishpan and head for the 
rope corral that held the remuda. 
A couple of cowpunehers who had 
finished their breakfast followed 
Tex. 

Ignoring the campfire and the 
tempting pot of steaming coffee that 
saves a cowhand's life on a cold, 
wet morning, Hardin Sage got his 
eatch rope from his saddle and 
joined Guthrie. The roundup boss 
ignored him. He and the other cow- 
punchers stepped over the waist- 
high rope that served as a corral. 

They moved to the center of the 
renuda and.the horses began cir- 
eling around them, so that they 
were lost to Hardin's view. Other 
cowpunchers went into the corral. 
One or two roped their circle horses 
that happened to be at the outer 
edge of the milling remuda. 

Hardin Sage stood there alone, his 
coiled rope in his hand. He had to 
wait for Tex Guthrie to show him 
which horses were in his string, 
which horse to rope now. Tex 
hadn't even nodded to him. The 
other cowpunchers had paid him 
little or no attention. Only the 
Goober Pea, a young cowboy still 
in his teens, grinned at him. And 
a little cowpuncher they called 
Shorty had remarked to him that it 
was a good morning for ducks. 
Those were the only signs of friend- 
liness given the cowpuncher from 
Montana. 

They had all caught their horses 
when Tex Guthrie, leading his sad- 
dled horse, eame over to Hardin. 


.'The Saga Of Big Calico. . ds 


*Ketch that Figger Two Brown, 


Sage," he said flatly, pointing. Then 
he turned and walked away. 
There were four brown horses at 
the edge of the corral. Tex Guth- 
ries. somewhat vague description 
might have meant any of the four. 
The light was too dim yet to give 
a man a chance to read a brand. 
And besides, only the heads and 
necks of the horses showed. Hardin 
was getting mad clear through. He 
wanted to follow Tex Guthrie. 
Grab him by the back of the neck, 
yank him around and swing on his 


jaw: 


But if this was a part of his initia- 
tion on a new-range, then he wasn’t 
going to queer himself for keeps by 
swelling up and squalling. With- 
out comment he made a loop in his 
hard-twist rope that was wet now 
and stiff as a wire cable. 

Standing outside the corral, hold- 
ing his loop high to keep his rope 
out of the mud, he threw it over- 
hand, a neat, clean throw that 
snared the head of the likeliest- 
looking one of the four brown 
horses. ‘The minute he jerked his 
rope taut he knew that he had 
caught a salty one. 


The big brown snorted, jerked 


back, trying to whirl. Hardin 
threw all his weight on the rope. 
Shorty and the Goober Pea. ran to 
help him. The big brown was rear- 
ing and striking. The rope corral 
went down, spilling the remuda. It 
took the three of them to hang onto 
the big brown as the horse cavvy 
quit the broken corral. 

“Yuh ketched one outta the 
rough string, Sage. This Bogus is 
a rank un," Shorty grinned ai 
Hardin. “But if you kin set "im till 
yuh git the kinks ironed outta him, 
he'll take yuh there and fetch yah 
back.” 


^ 
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EX GUTHRIE’S scowl was 
a little forced. There was a 
glint in his black eyes that 

tallied well with his one-sided, thin- 
lipped grin. 

“Better git specs or somethin’ to 
help yuh read a Figger Two brand 
when you see it on a horse’s jaw, 
Sage,” he grunted. “We can’t fool 
around all mornin’ corralin’ the 
cavvy for yuh. Throw your hull on 
that un. If you kin set 'im, claim 
"im in your string." He turned his 
horse and rode back to the camp- 
fire to get another cup of coffee. 

“Guthries — folks, ^ remarked 
Shorty, “musta raised him on green 
persimmons and he's never out- 
growed it. We'll have to front-foot 
the Bogus Brown to git a saddle on 
"uim." 

The Goober Pea had set up the 
corral which still held half a dozen 
horses. He was riding a mule he 
called Windy. ; 

“That blue roan is in your string, 
Sage,” he said, pointing, “if you 
don't feel like uncockin’ Bogus.” 

"TII try lettin’ the hammer down 
on the brown," Hardin declared and 
grinned. “He won't be the first 
geldin? that's throwed me." His 
gray eyes were flinty as he saddled 
the big brown and fastened the 
breast-strap rigging he'd bought at 
the saddle shop in Globe. Roping 
big steers in this rough mountain 
country required a breast-strap rig- 
ging to hold a saddle in place, espe- 
cially a Montana three-quarter rig, 
single-cmch saddle. 

These Arizona cowhands all used 
double-rigged saddles. Charlie Col- 
lins, the saddle-maker at Globe had 
tried to sell Hardin a double-rigged 
saddle, but the Montana cow- 
puncher had told Charlie he’d worry 
along with the hull he’d fetched 
from up north. He’d known Charlie 
up at Miles City. 


It had been Charlie Collins and 
a former Montana cowpuncher who 
was in town on crutches with a 
busted leg and was spending his 
time around the saddle shop who 
had given Hardin Sage all the in- 
formation he had about the Cross 
Up outfit and the wild brush-popper 
cowpunchers who worked for the 
spread. The crippled cowpuncher, 
Frank Summers, had been ramrod- 
ding the outfit till he got hurt in 
a chase after a wild steer. Hardin 
had worked with Frank Summers in 
Montana till Summers drifted south 
five years ago. 

“You'll shore like them boys, 
Hardin, once you git to know 'em;" 
Frank Summers had declared. “But 
don't blame ’em if they act kind o’ 
standoffish at the start. We've had 
some almighty sorry hands from 
Montana. One or two would-be 
tough hands, a couple or three that 
knowed it all and bragged too much. 

“Just take 'er easy, let ’em size 
yuh up, and don't pull up on the 
steep slants. Them Cross Up ponies 
is small like all the horses down in 
this country. But they keep their 
feet and the sorriest horse in the 
remuda will ketch a wild steer. 
Hold "im, likewise, when the rope 
tightens. And don’t dally your 
rope. Il fix yuh a tie loop in the 
end of your twine. You try to take 
your winds around a saddlehorn and 
one of them: snuffy steers will be 
goin’ down-country a-draggin’ your 
rope. Tie hard and fast to the horn 
when you work in the Arizona 
roughs.” : 

Hardin's uncle, Sam Baxter, who 
owned the Cross Up, had told him 
all that, over and over again, and 
added a lot more. Hardin had left 
his uncle up in Miles City only a 
week ago. Sam was a brother to 
Hardin’s dead mother. 
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Hardin himself had been born and 
raised on his father’s outfit in Mon- 
tana, one of the old-time big. out- 
fits up near the Canadian line. Flat, 
open country with only rolling hills 
and eoulees to break the flats and 
long, wide bench lands.  Dally- 
welting country, where a roper took 
a couple of turns of his rope around 
a saddlehorn instead of using a tie 
loop at the end that slipped over 
the horn; where herds were big and 
beef cattle handled slow and easy 
to keep the fat on 'em, where only 
the top hands got to do any roping. 
But that was the country, up yon- 
der in. Montana, that bred the top 
brone riders. Up there every com- 

‘mon cowhand had at least one green 
horse in his string. 

Hardin Sage knew that Tex 
Guthrie and every man in the 
Cross Up outfit was watching him 
as he swung into the saddle without 
leading the big Bogus out of his 
tracks to see if he'd pitch. 

Hardin got his right stirrup just 
as Bogus jumped. 'The big brown 
bronce dropped his head, squealed 
like a wild hog, and the show was 
on! 

Bawling, squealing and pitching. 
Landing hard, landing slanted on 
slippery, muddy ground that tilted 
at a steep pitch down into a wash 
strewn with giant granite boulders. 
Hardin Sage’s face was pale yellow 
under its layers of tanned skin. If 
he loosened up, he'd be thrown. If 
he rode tight and the big brown 
slipped and turned a cartwheel it 
meant a nasty spill. A busted neck 
if his luck was against him. ` 

But Tex Guthrie was watching. 
Hardin Sage raked the big brown 
from shoulder to flank. . Feet shoved 
deep in the stirrups, swaying to 
keep a perfect balance on that heav- 
ing, pitching, twisting arched back, 


` head. 


-ever made. 


he held his bridle reins tight with- 
out trying to pull up the brone's 
He was putting up a pay- 
day, contest ride on-the saltiest 
bronc in the Cross Up iron. Loosen- 
ing up to use his spurs. 


A mesquite limb missed Hardin's 


"head by an inch, knocking off his 


hat. The long limb of a catclaw 
bush tore his face, ripping the flesh 
like a fishhook. But he felt no pain. - 
He was riding a bronc, putting up 
the hardest, the cleanest ride he had 
His right hand waved 
in the air above his shoulder, jerking 
as the horse pitched. He might get 
piled up, but he wasn't reaching for 
the saddlehorn. He didn't need it. 
He had ridden worse horses than 
the Bogus Brown. His only fear _ 
was. the slanting, muddy, slick 
ground. 

Then the big brown was down in 
the wash among the rocks. . No 
brone wil buck hard where the 
boulders are thick. Bogus Brown's 
head came up. He stampeded, fol- 
lowing a twisting, crooked trail. . 

When the horse was winded, 
Hardin Sage pulled him down to a 
trot and rode back to meet Tex 
Guthrie and the others who were 
coming down the wash. 

The roundup boss said nothing. 
But Shorty grinned widely and 
handed Hardin his hat. 

“Glad that was you instead of me 
that took off down that slant with 
nothing. under you but a limber- . 
legged brone. That was ridin’, 
Montana. That’s the first time that 
Bogus horse was ever actually rode. 
He'll do to rope off now." 

The young Goober Pea was as ex- 
cited as a boy at his first circus. 
He was called Goober because he 
had come from Texas and at Christ- 
mas time his grandmother had sent 
him a gunny sack full of peanuts, 
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or goober peas, as they are called 
down yonder. He was some kind 
of a cousin to Shorty Caraway, who 
only half claimed him as “some 
sorta shirt-tail kin." 

The rest of the outfit were letting 
on to be more or less indifferent 
about the ride the Montana cow- 
hand had made. Chary of praise 
by nature, they withheld their opin- 
ions, though more than one had said 
Sage had put up a ride and a damn 
good ride at that. 

Tex Guthrie split his ten men in 
half. He gave Shorty four men and 
took four with him. Hardin hoped 
he'd be sent along with Shorty, but 
no such luck favored him. 


CHAPTER II 
A SIDE BET ON BIG CALICO 


T was still drizzling. The upper 
country was enshrouded by a 
heavy fog that completely hid 

the mountaintops and gave a weird 
effect to the country. Sounds gave 
off a ghostly echo in the early morn- 
ing. Distant voices sounded strange, 
unreal, 

The air was cold and dismal. 
Rain seeped through denim jumpers, 
trickled in icy threads down a man’s 
spine and down his legs into his 
boots. Serape a clump of brush and 
it threw a shower of water from its 
leaves and branches. Only the front 
of a man’s legs, protected by leather 
chaps, were dry. Blunt-nosed tapa- 
deros kept the front of their feet 
dry. 

“Sing, Goober,” said one of the 
cowpunchers. “Sing that un about 
‘Sunny Blue Skies of the West.’ " 

“Go milk yourself a Gila mon- 
ster," retorted the wet and shiver- 
ing Goober. 

“What you aim to do, Goober 
Pea, if you jump out Big Calico?” 
grinned another puncher. 


""Take off my hat to the spotted 
ox that crippled Ike McClure and 
Frank Summers," Goober answered, : 
"wish him a'good mornin' and a 
good-by. I wouldn't dab my line 
on that big rannihan steer with 
slippery footin' like this if I got fired 
for not tryin’. Big Calico would 
jerk a horse down before: a man 
could say howdy, when the slants 


999 


are greasy as they are this mornin’. 

“Losin’ the Calico Jackpot with- 
out a-tryin’, Goober Pea?" 

“Losin’ that Calico Jackpot if 
there was twice the money there’s 
in it. There’s easier ways of makin’ 
a hundred bucks. Robbin’ a bank, 


fer instance.” 
“Any man that ropes and ties 


down Big Calico this mornin’ "— 
Tex Guthrie came out of his scowl- 
ing silence—‘“gits an extra ten dol- 
lars of Cross Up money. I'm willin’ 
to gamble that much that the job 
aint done. Big Calico's won plenty 
many races with wild cowboys when 
the ground. was dry. His horns 
ain't sawed yet. And he ain't in 
much danger of losin’ them sharp 
points of a mornin’ like this. It 
takes dry ground and a dry rope to 
ketch Big Calico. .Likewise a fast 
horse and a top cowhand. Pd be 
willin’ to bet a hundred the job can't 
be done on a day like this." 
Guthrie gave Hardin a challeng- 
ing stare. "You wouldn't want to 
take part of that, would yuh, Sage? 
From what I’ve heard, you Mon- 
tana hands brag about the water's 
got to be hock-deep before it’s called 
anything but a heavy dew on the 
grass; and the slopes of the Mon- 
tana Rockies make slants like this 
rough canyon country look like ant- 
hills. I'd give a purty to watch you 
jump Big Calico. You a-forkin' a 
center-fire saddle." 
*No, three-quarter rig, Guthrie," 


* 
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Hardin Sage corrected him mildly. 
“Make the side bet two hundred, 
just to keep it out of the school-kid 
amateur class. I done promised Big 
Calico’s horns to Ramona McClure 
when I stayed at her father’s ranch 
the night I got Jost on my way 
here.” 


He hadn’t meant to say that. But 
anger, smoldering inside his heart, 
had burst into white flame. He had 
told the truth about losing his way 
and seeing the lights at the McClure 
ranch. 
spent the night. 
Ramona McClure, had never laid 
eyes on the girl in his life. But he 
knew that Tex Guthrie was sweet 
on her. He had heard Charlie Col- 
lins and Frank Summers talking 
about Ramona McClure. and how 
the big Cross Up ramrod had given 
her a pinto horse and was having a 
fancy saddle made for her. 

Hardin saw Tex Guthrie's face go 
white with anger. Tex’s black eyes 
were bloodshot, red with fury as he 
glared at this stranger who had just 
come to the Cross Up range. Hired, 
he had told Tex, by Sam Baster, 
up at Miles City, Montana. 

“The last fancy jasper,” said the 
Cross Up boss, "that made a pass 
at Ramona McClure got his huggin’ 
arm busted right at the elbow by a 
45 slug." His hand dropped to the 
gun he carried in his chaps pocket. 
His voice was harsh, ugly. 

“I left my gun at camp,” Hardin 
said hotly, “but I reckon I could 
get the loan of one from one of these 
boys. I thought you was makin’ a 
bet, not startin’ a gun ruckus, mis- 
ter.” 

“A bet she is, then. Two hun- 
dred dollars. And the Big Calico 
outlaw Steer goes to the winner, 
hide, head, and horns. The boys 
will eat the meat.” 


He hadn’t met 


cold-trail yuh,” 
"Providin' you don't git lost, you'll 
He had ridden there and — 


HEN Tex Guthrie scat- 
tered the riders for the 


mornings drive, young 
Goober managed to get a few words 
with the Montana cowpuncher as 
they rode off together. 
“That big ox has told you to ride 
up the trail to where it goes through 


that narrow saddle bebwcen the two 


Longhorn Peaks, then work back 
down into the wash. He aims to 


Goober declared. 


spook out that Big Calico steer up 
yonder. But like these other wild 
outlaw cattle, hell sight you or 


‘ketch your smell on the wind before 


you see him. Like as not you'll 
never see him. All the sign you'll 
git of Big Calico is the sound of him 
bustin’. brush as he charges down 
the mountain. Hell be too far off 
to give you a chance at loopin' at 
him. 

"But. youll pe startin’ him, 
jumpin’ him outta the brush. Tex 
Guthrie will be down below where 
the ground is more level. Big Calico 
will come a-foggin’ down the slope. 
He'll be winded by the time he gits 
down to where Tex is bushed up 
a-waitin' with his loop cocked and 
primed. You'll be drivin’ that big 
steer square into Tex Guthrie’s loop. 
It’s an old brush-popper trick that’s 
used on a green hand like you, mis- 
ter. |. And with two hundred 
smackers bet on Calico's long horns, 
its a lowdown trick. "Tex shore 
does bear down hard on every Mon- 
tana cowhand that comes to the 
outfit." 

"Why?" asked Hardin . Sage, 
though he reckoned he knew the 
reason. 

"Why?" Goober made a wry face. 
"EH tell yuh why, mister. Tex 
Guthrie is scared of his job. Sam 


Baxter bought the Cross Up ten 


* 
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years ago, came down here from 
Montana. He still rides a three- 
quarter rig Miles City saddle. And 
he's always givin’ some Montana 


cowboy he knowed up north a job. 


with the outfit. Most of 'em don't 
ketch on. They pull up on the 
slants and bimeby they quit. 

“But Frank Summers is one feller 
that shore made good. He learned 
the country quick and in six months 
he was wilder than the fastest brush- 
popper in the outfit. Sam Baxter 
give him the ramrod job. I never 
worked for a finer feller than Frank 
Summers,” Goober said earnestly. 
“And Sam Baxter knowed he could 
trust Frank. Which. is more than 
you kin say for Tex Guthrie." 

‘Hardin Sage looked curious, and 
Goober went on to explain. “You 
see, Tex has a little greasy-sack 
spread of his own on yonder side 
of Rough Canyon. The country’s 
rough and the roundups’ range- 
brandin' cowboys never git a clean 
work on it, so there's a slue of ma- 
vericks and big unbranded calves 
follerin" Cross Up cows and ready 
to be weaned. 

“Its duck soup for Tex to drift 
unbranded stuff acrost Rough Can- 
yon where he's got a couple of fast 
cowhands to pick 'em up and put 
'em in his Slash G iron. He don't 
steal from the Cross Up outfit, but 
he don't ever miss a chance to 
throw unbranded cattle over on his 
own range. That's why he'll cut a 
man's throat to hold down this ram- 
rod job. 

~“When Frank Summers busted 
his laig Tex let on like he was shore 
sorry. But he didn't fool nobody. 
He was plenty tickled to get back 
his old ramrod job. Tex is the top 
hand of the outfit and Sam Baxter 
has some sort of idee that if he's 


drawin? Cross Up pay he won't be- 


snake enough to steal from the out- 
fit. But Sam's dead wrong. Shorty 
Caraway's the man who should be 
jiggerin’ this spread. "They don't 
make better cowhands than Shorty. 
A good Texan is as square and game 
and big-hearted as ary man on 
earth. But when-you cut the sign 
of a bad Texican, then you got a 
feller that’s as ornery as a cross be- 
tween a sidewinder and a hydro- 
phobia skunk.” 


Hardin Sage hid a grin behind the 
palm of his hand. Young Goober 
was sure excited. His sky-blue eyes 
blazed with indignation. He and. 
Shorty were both true Texans, and 
the boy was intensely loyal and 
proud of the men from his Lone Star 
State. 

“You know what I think, mis- 
ter?" Goober summed up Tex Guth- 
rie's ornery ways with nodding head 
and a narrowing of his eyes, drop- 
ping his voice to a really confiden- 
tial tone. “I think Tex Guthrie is 
pullin’ a greaser trick on you oe 
now. 

“I’m obliged for the tip-off, Goo- 
ber," said Hardin gravely. He liked 
this blue-eyed, tow-headed gangling 
Texas boy whose grandmother sent 
him a gunny sack full of peanuts 
every Christmas. 

“You rode the Bogus Brown,” 
said Goober, as if that explained 
everything. “Tex Guthrie wouldn’t 
fork that horse for all the mavericks 
on the Cross Up range. I bet a. 
tough hand could find a yaller streak | 
in Tex. He knowed you didn’t have 
a gun on yuh when he made that 
war talk back yonder. Say, did 
you promise Big Calico’s horns to 
Ramona McClure? Honest? 

“Gosh, ain’t she a winner, though? 
Ill tell a man! Purty as a maga- 
zine picture and she'll ride a bronc 
or rope a steer or tie down a calf 
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better than some men kin git the 
job done. If I was growed up, I'd 
shore build my loop for Ramona 
McClure. We'll be workin’ near the 
McClure place when we move camp 
tomorrow. Ramona will come out 
and help. You'll see a cowgirl and 
a good un when she shakes the kinks 
outta her ketch rope." 

By this time they had reached the 
forks of the trail where they were 
to separate. 

“Watch that Bogus horse," 
Goober warned Hardin. “He ain’t 
bin roped off much and nobody ever 
matched him in a real race with a 
fast steer. There’s no tellin’ what 
he'll do. You was shore foolish to 
make that bet with Tex. He's ridin’ 
the top horse in his. string this 
mornin. And that talk about Big 
Calico was just a build-up for the 
bet he was ribbin’. Every brush- 
popper in the outfit is hopin' for a 
chance to snare that outlaw steer 
this mornin', mud or no mud. If me 
and this Windy mule I’m ridin’ eut 
Big Calico’s sign, Pm dabbin my 
line over them wide horns. 

“This mule is as shore-footed as 
a mountain goat, mister," the kid 
boasted. “Give me a level stretch 
and PH put Windy so close to that 
bie ox’s  black-and-white-spotted 
hide that I kin grab his tail. PH 
collect that jackpot and buy that 
phonograph I seen in Globe and 
send it to my granny for Christmas. 
You git ten records free. I got the 
ones she'd like all picked out. 
Well, so long, mister. I'd be willin’ 
to lose that Big Calico jackpot to 
see you ketch that outlaw steer 
and win that bet off Tex Guthrie. 
Shorty feels likewise. Good luck, 
mister." 

“Thanks, Goober,” Hardin Sage 
grinned. “And good luck to you, 
button." 2 


ARDIN rode on alone 

through the gray drizzle. 

He reckoned that he was 
learning things fast, thanks to the 
Goober Pea. Things that he had 
wanted to learn. Tex Guthrie’s 
ornery, sullen attitude was ex- 
plained. It wasn't only the ramrod 
job he was afraid of losing to some 
Montana cowpuncher; it was the 
chance to pick up unbranded cattle 
on the Cross Up range and arift 
them over onto his own range, where 
his pair of fast cowboys would brand 
the stuff in his iron. 

Tex Guthrie was a smart, fast, 
tough hand. He had back the job 
he'd lost to Frank Summers. Had 
it for an indefinite period, if the 
doctors were right about Frank's 
broken leg. They said it was a com- 
pound fracture that might easily 
cripple him for life. Some of the 
bone was crushed and splintered, 
and they might even be forced to 
amputate the foot just above the 
ankle, at the point of the break. 
Frank Summers had joshed about 
it there at the saddle shop, telling 
Charlie Collins he'd have to have 
him make a false foot out of bull- 
hide. 

Frank Summers and Charlie Col- 
lins had had an argument that 
Hardin had only halfway under- 
stood at the time. Frank’s saddle 
was there at the shop. Frank had 


fished out a broken latigo leather _ 


from his pocket, the latigo that 
buckled to the saddle cinch on the 
off side. The leather was fairly new, 
but it had broken at the upper part 
where it went through the brass ring 
of the saddle rigging. 

“You musta had a hunk of rotten 
leather, Charlie,’ Frank Summers 
had declared, tossing the broken 
leather on the saddle-maker's work- 
bench. “You put that on my sad- 
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dle not more’n a month or two be- 
fore we started on the roundup. It 
should last anyhow a year. Now 
look at it. Busted. That’s what 
crippled me. I kep’ that busted 
latigo to show yuh. Mind, now, I 
aint blamin’ you, Charlie. You 
was hornswoggled on the leather, 
that’s all.” 


“Tf you’d had a double-rigged sad- 
dle like I tried to sell you, like I'm 
tryi' now to sell Hardin Sage," 
Charlie Collins had maintained, 
*you'd have had a flank cinch to 
hold the saddle when the front cinch 

busted. But you— Whew!” 

The saddle-maker whistled, lips 
pursed, eyes narrowed as he exam- 
ined the broken latigo. 

“Even the best hunk of leather 
in the world,” he said flatly, “won’t 
stand steel. Looky here. No brass 
ring on a saddle riggin’ ever wore 
that leather thataway. But a man 
with a horse rasp could wear it 
through in a few minutes. This 
leather’s bin worked on, Frank. 
Somebody’s played a kind of a rough 
practical joke on you, Frank. That 
latigo was on the off side of the sad- 
dle. How many times in a year 
does a man ever look up under his 
stirrup leathers to see if his latigo 
is in shape? Ordinarily a latigo like 
this, made of sole leather, will last 
years. Yep, somebody’s played a 
Hallowe’en April Feol joke on you, 
Frank.” 

“Then let's forget about it,” 
Frank Summers had said, his voice 
no longer soft.. “Don’t say nothin’ 
to anybody, Charlie. You neither, 
Hardin. Like as not the cowboy 
that jobbed me. feels plenty bad 
enough as it is without havin' the 
truth come out. He done it for a 
joke. Probably thought Fd git no 

more than a skinned beak out of it. 
. Let's say no more about it. Forgit 


it. Make that a promise, the both 
of yuh!” 

"I wouldn't blame the Goober 
Pea,” said the saddle-maker. “You 
boys have bin ribbin’ and jobbin’ 
that kid ever since he hit the outfit. 
This looks like a kid trick—” 

Forget it, Charlie,’ Frank Sum- 
mers broke in, “I just had bad luck, 
that’s all. Whittle me a new foot 
outta sole leather. It'l be one foot 
that I won't have to bother washin’ 
of a Saturday night." 

Frank Summers had passed it off 
like that. Charlie Collins had swung 
the conversation abruptly to some- 
thing else. But Hardin Sage had 
left the shop feeling sick inside. 
Summers, whose only trade was 
cowpunching, crippled for life and 
unable to ride after wild cattle any 
more. He'd have to learn a new 
trade of some kind. It was plain 
hell. 

The Goober Pea was a sort of 
cow-camp clown, the butt of all the 
rough horseplay and jobbing. If he 
had worked. on the latigo with the 
horse rasp it had been with no real 
malice or harmful intent. Hardin 
reckoned that the boy must be feel- 
ing almighty bad about the whole 
thing. Goober-was a friendly, good- 
natured youngster. And when he 
sang the cowboy songs he had 
learned or made up, his voice. was 
as clear and sweet-toned as a bell. 


` BFARDIN hated to be re- 
H minded of Frank Summers 
now. The Goober Pea had 

been the first one to ask if he’d seen 
Frank Summers in town and how 
was Frank making out. Hardin had 
withheld the bad news about Frank 
going back to the hospital for an- ` 
other examination that would no 
doubt call for the amputation of his 
leg. The boy had asked so eagerly 
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that Hardin hadn't the heart to tell 
him the truth. Instead, he had re- 
ported that Frank Summers was 
around on crutches with his leg in 
a cast. That Frank had sent out 
word that he'd be back with the 
outfit before long kicking 'em out 
from, under the blankets of a frosty 
mornin’, 

Now that same Goober button 
had given him this friendly advice. 
Goober, the kid that would risk his 
neck roping an outlaw steer bigger 
than his Windy mule so that he 
could spend the jackpot money on a 
phonograph for his granny. It 
would be hell on the boy when he 
saw Frank Summers with his leg 
amputated above the ankle. 

Hardin's horse had been climbing 
steadily up the slanting, slippery 
trail toward the saddle now barely 
visible between the two ragged 
peaks. The patches of brush were 
thick on the mountainside. Hardin's 
thoughts had strayed from this 
risky business of riding after wild 
cattle on a rough, broken, strange 
range. He forgot his feeling of 
dread that was like a coward's fear. 
Fear of not making a hand, of being 
ridiculed by the aloof silence of 
these Arizona brush-popper cow- 
punchers who would class him as a 
Montana cowboy who was afraid to 
spur his horse down a steep slope. 
He kept thinking of Frank Summers 
and his broken leg, of the grinning, 
blue-eyed young cowboy who had 
made such friendly overtures. 

A loud crash of brush jerked 
Hardin Sage from his thoughts with 
startling abruptness. He sighted a 
big white-and-black-spotted steer 
with the widest spread of black- 
tipped horns he had ever seen. The 
big outlaw smashed down the brush, 
leaped like a mountain sheep, and 
bolted down the steep mountainside. 
Big Calico! 

WS—2D 


CHAPTER III 


BRUSH-POPPER' S TEST 


ARDIN'S heart seemed to 
jump into his throat. - He 
whirled the big brown Bogus 

bronc, his spurs digging the brown's 
ribs. He jerked the loop of his rope 
strap from his saddlehorn, and be- 
fore Bogus was fairly under way he 
had a loop made in his rope. 

As he shaped it, the loop snagged 
on a mesquite limb and was jerked: 
out of his hand. Hardin yanked the 
rope, made a second loop that he 
flung back across his shoulder to 
protect it from the brush. The big 
spotted steer was fifty yards ahead 
of him, taking the treacherous slant 
with long, goatlike leaps. 

Hardin’s spurs pressed the big 
brown gelding’s sides and Bogus 
went down the mountainside at a 
breath-taking, breakneck speed, 
leaping, sliding, somehow keeping 
its balance. Hardin’s jaws were 
clamped, his teeth bared in a mirth- 
less grin. His face was drained of 
blood and his heart was pounding 
against his ribs like a hammer. The 
thrill of the mad, death-defying race 
gripped his cowpuncher heart. 

Hardin Sage had ridden broncs, 
been caught in wild stampedes of a 
stormy night, had ridden with a 
pack of hounds after a gray wolf, 
but these flying seconds were packed 
with more swift excitement than he 
had ever known. All the dread fear 
his mind had conjured up during 
the sleepless hours last night were 
gone. Vanished completely. His 
rope was tied hard and fast to his 
saddlehorn. The big, sure-footed 
Bogus was taking the steep, soapy 
slant like a goat. 

Hardin’s loop was cocked back 
across his shoulder. The wet rope 
was stiff as a steel cable but the 
loop was round and big enough to 
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drop over those  wide-spreading 
horns. 

'The distance between Hardin and 
the spotted steer was lessening. He 
was gaining. Unless Bogus turned 
a cartwheel he'd be on top of Big 
Calico in a few minutes. 

Then Hardin caught a swift, brief 
glimpse of Tex Guthrie below him. 
'Tex was spurring hard, headed at 
an angle for the racing outlaw steer.- 
Tex had all the advantage. He was 
closer. He was riding a cow horse 
that knew every little trick and 
twist to the roping game. Goober 
had guessed right. Tex had bushed 
up below to lie in wait for the big 
steer. 

Big Calico sighted the horse and. 
rider below and veered off at an 
angle. Hardin’s mirthless grin 
twisted. The outlaw steer was 
evening the odds between the two 
cowpunchers. Then Hardin saw the 
slant for which Big Calico was head- 
ing, and his heart skipped a beat. 
Tt looked like a sheer jump-off of 
glistening wet black shale, almost 
straight down into the brush and 
rocks fifty feet or more below. Only 
a blind-drunk cowboy and a locoed 
horse would take that slide. And 
it was a case of taking that neck- 
breaking risk or losing a chance to 
rope the big outlaw steer. No sane 
man would try to force a horse down 
that black devil's slide. 

Calico was not more than a hun- 
dred feec ahead of the two racing 
cowpunchers. Tex Guthrie saw the 
slant ahead and pulled up as the 
big steer slid down the glistening 
wet black slope, forelegs straight, 
spotted rump sliding. Both men 
saw the outlaw drop out of sight 
as if dropping over the edge of a 
ciff. 

Hardin’s jaws clamped. He pulled 
þack on his bridle reins to check 
the big brown gelding’s speed. But 


Bogus’ didn't ease up. Hardin 
yanked harder. The brown bronce 
seemed to go all the faster. The 
Bogus Brown bronc had cold-jawed. 
No amount of pulling and jerking 
could check the horse's speed. 
Bogus was running away with him. 
Stampeding. The big brown bronce 
shot past Tex Guthrie with the 
speed of a locomotive. 

There was hardly time to be 
scared. Split seconds flashed 
thoughts through Hardin's mind. 
Fear gave way to a wild, trium- 
phant elation. Tex Guthrie, self- 
styled wildest of wild brush-popper 
cowhands, had pulled up at a slant. 
Quit a race. 

“Git a band of sheep!” Hardin 
yelled at the big ramrod as he tore 
past Tex who had pulled his horse 
to a halt at the edge of the shale 
slide. “Swap your ketch rope for a 
sheep hook!" 

Ten—twenty feet before horse 
and rider hit the shale drop, Bogus 
was sliding like a trick horse. His 
terrific momentum was checked al- 
most to a halt at the very edge of 
the slope. Then Bogus was sliding 
down the black shale slant, forefeet 
braced, squatted on its rump. For 
all the world like going down a 
greased chute-the-chutes at a car- 
nival. 

Hardin Sage leaned back in his 
saddle, holding a tight rein on 
Bogus to balance himself and the 
horse. His loop was in his right 
hand, poised, ready for the throw. 
Directly below he saw the big black- 


‘and-white steer floundering in the 


rocks and brush. Big Calico was 
crippled. One front leg had been 
broken near the shoulder. 

The steer lurched to its feet, 
bawling with pain, red-eyed, on the 
prod. Long cobweb strings of slob- 
ber trailed from its open mouth and 
its red-lined nostrils were distended. 
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Wide, black-tipped horns swung 
around as the animal whirled awk- 
wardly to charge the horse and 
rider. 

The big Boro Brown almost 
turned over at the foot of the sheer 
slope. Hardin’s steady pull on the 
bridle reins saved them from somer- 
saulting. That slide had burned the 
hair off the big bronc's hind quar- 
ters, but otherwise Bogus was un- 
hurt. 

Suddenly the 
grazed horse and rider.  Hardin's 
loop sped out, caught the steer's 
horns. The rope jerked taut, throw- 
ing the big outlaw on its side. 
Hardin quit his saddle with a flying 
leap that threw him on top of the 
steer. He jerked his hogging string 
from his chaps and tied the steer's 
hind legs and the front leg that was 
uninjured. 

Bosus had swung around, legs 
braced to hold the rope taut. The 
big brown bronc was badly winded, 
but he was doing a damn good job 
of keeping the rope taut. 


S Hardin straightened up from 
the job of hogtieing his steer, 


a wild cheering echoed in the 
rocky canyon. Looking up, he saw 
Goober and Shorty on the opposite 
slope. They were waving their hats. 
Hardin took off his hat and waved 
back. Then he walked down the 
taut rope to his horse. Bogus was 
steaming with sweat, blowing hard. 
Hardin rubbed the big gelding's 
black muzzle, and Bogus rubbed his 
itching, sweaty head against the 
cowboy's shoulder. 

Big Calico was bawling with pain. 
Hardin eased the rope from the toss- 
ing horns while Shorty, with Goober 
Pea right behind him, rode down the 
opposite slope and came up. Both 
were grinning widely. 


swinging horns 


*Pick up the marbles, Montana," 
said Shorty. “You shore win 'em!" 

“You'll have to kill the Big Calice 
outlaw, Shorty, He busted a leg. 
Otherwise I'd shore turn him loose 
without sawin' his horns," declared 
the Montana cowpuncher. Hardin 
Sage's wind was coming back, but 
he was still breathing hard, like a 
track man after a mile race. The 
color was coming back into his face, 
ripped and bleeding where the brush 
had raked it. 

Tex Guthrie had detoured the 
shale slide and now rode up. He 
was trying hard to force a grin. He 
didn't want to look like a bad loser 
in front of his men. 

“T’ve seen a million races," Shorty 


was saying, “and I’ve matched me 
a few, myself. But that was the 
damnedest." 


* You like to crippled a damn good 
horse, Sage." Tex Guthrie could 
not help but say it. “Scraped the 
hair and hide off that Bogus 
Brown’s rump. Damn wonder yuh 
didn’t bust "is neck. Only a locoed 
cowpuncher—” 

“All that’s crippled is the steer,” 
Hardin said flatly. “Put the Big 
Calico out of his misery, will you, 
Shorty? m not packin’ a gun. 
Don't know if I'd have the heart to 
do the job myself, even if I had 
one. That big outlaw died game." 

*You're roddin’ the outfit, Tex," 
said Shorty. “Put a bullet in Big 
Calico’s head. But don’t damage it. 
Hardin Sage aims to have that head 
mounted and give it to Ramona. 
Ain't that the idea, Montana?" 
Shorty grinned faintly. 

“That’s the idea. I'll collect that 
two hundred dollars before it slips 
your mind, Guthrie." 

Hardin Sage turned to Goober. 
“Two hundred bucks should be 
enough to get that phonograph and 
just about all the records for it that 
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Crashing down that 
steep slope after Big 
Calico was suicide 
but Hardin Sage ac- 
tually dug in the 
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your granny might like, eh, Goo- 
ber?" 


EX GUTHRIE, when he 

was drunk enough to get 

mouthy, liked to brag that 
there wasn’t a slant too steep for 
him to push a pony down. That 
he was the wildest, fastest cowboy 
that ever tied down a wild steer in 
the rough country. More than a 
few times he had done his best to 
prove that his was not whiskey 
boasting. There was no discount- 
ing the fact that Tex Guthrie was 
a wild brush-popper. 

But this morning a green hand 
from the Montana prairie country 
had done the job that Tex had been 
scared to tackle. Shorty Caraway, 
the Goober Pea, and a couple of 
other Cross Up cowpunchers had 
watched the whole show.  Tex's 
pride had been broken. He was a 
bad loser. He didn’t know how to 
grin it off. It wasn’t in his nature 
to make any kind of a sportsmanlike 
gesture that would give this Mon- 
tana cowboy the credit for doing 
something he had been afraid to 
tackle. Tex had no sense of humor 
when the joke was on himself. 

“Td watch that big black snake, 
Montana,” Shorty warned Hardin 
Sage as they headed for camp. Tex 
had gone on alone, his heavy black 
brows knit in a scowl, his swarthy 
face a sullen mask. 

“Better git that gun outta your 
war sack,” advised the Goober Pea. 
The kid had the bloody head and 
horns of the Big Calico outlaw steer 
tied on the back of his saddle, and 
he was feeling mighty fine. Hardin 
had told Goober that there was no 
use in trying to argue him down. 
That two hundred dollars he had 
won was buying his granny the 
phonograph and all the records 
she'd ever want to hear played. The 


hundred dollars in the jackpot that 
Charlie Collins was holding at his 
saddle shop was to buy beer and 
corn likker for the outfit when they 
got to town. 

“You showed Tex up, Montana,” 
said Shorty. “He'll make it hell 
on you if you stay with this outfit. 
He’s always braggin’ that he kin 
hand-whup ary man in camp. He’s 
biggern a bronc and when he hits 
a man it's like bein’ kicked by a 
Missouri mule. He'll rib you into a 
fight and beat your head to a jelly, 
mister. He's done it before to cow- 
boys he got it in for. You've showed 
him up and he'll figger that the one 
way to git back his standin' is to 
whup the hell out of you. Or he 
might even crowd you into a gun 
play. When you mentioned Ramona 
McClure it was like wavin' a red 
flag at a bull. He aims to marry 
Ramona." 

"To tel the truth, Shorty," 
grinned Hardin, *I'd have given a 
plenty to have pulled up Bogus. But 
the big brown son of a gun cold- 
jawed on me. As for Ramona Mc- 
Clure, I never laid eyes on her. I 
wouldn't know her if I was to meet 
her face to face." 

Shorty was unimpressed. “When 
you charged past Tex Guthrie like 
the fast-mail train passin’ a water 
tank, we all heard you yell at him 
to git a band of sheep and swap 
his ketch rope for a sheep hook. You 
shore didn’t act like a man on a run- 
away horse. From where me’n’ Goo- 
ber set our horses we could see your 
teeth a-grinnin’ wide. You can’t 
tell us that you was scairt and that 
Bogus cold-jawed on yuh. If you 
was scairt, Montana, you’re the only 
man that knows it. So don’t make 
me'n' Goober out liars. 

“As for Ramona, if you ain’t seen 
her, you'll be gittin’ a treat for your 
eyes tomorrow when we work close 
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to the MeClure place. And you're 
givin her Big Calico's head, that's 
a cinch. Moreover, if you don't try 
to beat Tex Guthrie’ s time, then 
there’s somethin’ wrong with your 
head and eyesight, because that 
little lady is just nacherally a cow- 
boy’s dream come true. Shorty 
paused and looked serious. “But if 
you don’t feel like lockin’ horns with 

‘ex Guthrie, then saddle your town 
horse and pull out.” 

Hardin Sage grinned a little and 
shook his head. “I don’t aim to rab- 
bit, Shorty. Pll hang and rattle. 
Play my string out. Even if I ain't 
a brush-popper, I hope to ketch on 
before long. And if Ramona Mc- 
Clure is half the gal you boys claim 
she is, then I’m buildin’ me a 
. Blocker loop to swing at her." 

“And we'll stand at your back, 
mister, till your belly caves in," the 
Goober Pea put in. 


CHAPTER IV 


FIGHTING TALK 


HEY rode on to camp to 

change horses and grab a 

quick meal before they 
started branding the cattle the 
other cowpunchers had gathered 
and thrown into the brush corral 
down the wash. It had finally quit 
drizzling. The sky had cleared and 
the wet ground was steaming as the 
sun's warm rays dried it. 

Shorty gave Hardin a jar of car- 
bolic salve and tar, and he rubbed 
the Bogus Brown’s hind legs and 
rump where the slide had scraped 
off the hair and left the hide raw. 
Then Hardin joined the group 
around the campfire and heaped his 
plate with meat and Mexican beans 
and spuds and sourdough bread hot 
from the Dutch ovens. Steaming 

_black coffee warmed his empty 
stomach. 


The cowpunchers had gathered 
around to examine the head of Big 
Calico before the Goober Pea 
wrapped it in a tarp. Goober gave 
them the story of the big outlaw 
steer’s capture, enthusiastically 
coloring every detail of the chase. 
He added in a whispered undertone 
how the Montana cowpuncher had 
passed Tex, who had pulled up, tell- 
ing the big ramrod to get a band of 
sheep and swap his ketch rope for 
a sheep hook. 

As Hardin squatted cross-legged 
with his filled plate and cup he felt 
the friendliness of their eyes. He 
was no longer an outsider. *He be- 
longed to the outfit now. He was 
one of them. 

Tex Guthrie sat apart from the 
others on an upturned kiack box. 
He had covertly watched the cow- 
boys gathered around the head of 
the outlaw steer and had overheard 
Goober’s graphic description of the 
chase that would go down in Ari- 
zona cow-camp history. The kid 


‘had declared that he was making 


up a song about it. Food stuck in 
the big roundup boss’ throat, and 
his coffee tasted bitter as gall as it 
scalded his insides. 

“Tex looks,” said the Goober Pea 
in a tone just loud enough to be 
heard by the ramrod, “fer all the 
world like some ol’ bull that’s bin 
whupped outta the herd by a 
younger un.” 

“That long tongue of yourn, but- 
ton,” Shorty declared, “will hang 
down some day an’ trip yuh up. 
Better pull up the slack in it.” 

A cowpuncher must be blessed 
with a sense of humor or he will be 
using his fists plenty. Cow-camp 
humor is rough. Every one of them 
had watched big Tex Guthrie rib 
the new Montana cowboy into mak- 
ing that two-hundred-dollar side 
bet. They had watched Tex write 
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out a check and hand it to Hardin 
Sage, who indorsed it and shoved 
it into the pocket of the Goober 
Pea's brush jumper. 

Goober had told them, loudly and 
grandly, that the Montana feller 
was making his granny a present 
of that phonograph and about a 
thousand records. He himself, he 
told them, was going to Globe in a 
day or so, mebbe tomorrow. He'd 
take the head of Big Calico to town 
and have the taxidermist mount it, 
and he'd get Ramona to go along 
to help him pick out the kind of 
records his granny would like. 

“It was Big Calico,” said old 
Uncle Hank, the roundup cook, 
"that gored Ramona's daddy, Ike 
McClure, and crippled him for life. 
I wouldn’t put it past ol’ Ike to 
actually marry off his daughter to 
the man that ketched that steer. 
You should ’a’ bin swingin’ that 
hungry loop of yourn, Tex, instead 
-o slowin down and lettin’ this 
three-quarter-rig man git the job 
wropped up. The Goober’s song 
might come true, after all.” 

Tex growled somethin and, scrap- 
ing his half-eaten grub from his 
plate, headed for the corral that held 
the remuda. 

* Do your augerin' tonight on your 
own time,” he growled at them. 
"Rattle your hocks. This is a 
roundup, not a sewin' circle." 

“The bull o' the tall timber," re- 
marked Shorty, draining the coffee 
in his cup and tossing it in the dish- 
pan, “has a horn drooped. Plenty 
of paw an’ beller in him. Better git 
that smoke pole outta your war 
sack, Montana.” 

Hardin grinned and shook his 
head. “Ill keep out of his way till 
he simmers down. It wouldn’t look 
good if I was to unroll my bed and 
drag out my hogleg. He's watchin’ 
for me to make just such a play, 


and it would give him an excuse to 
make a gunplay. I didn’t come to 
this outfit huntin’ trouble, Shorty.” 

“Make 'er easy on yourself, cow- 
boy." Shorty headed for the corral. 


ARDIN SAGE followed him 
slowly. He knew that what 
he had just said must have 

sounded like he was afraid to get 
into a gun with the big round- 
up boss. It looked like he was 
afraid to pack a gun. And Shorty 
wasn't the only man in the outfit 
who was watching the outcome of 
this trouble between him and Tex 
Guthrie. 

He had proved conclusively that 

he wasn't afraid to open up a pony 
on steep ground. But he had yet 
to prove to them that he wasn't 
afraid of the big Cross Up ramrod. 
Sooner or later he would have to 
fight it out with Tex. Fists or guns. 
And Tex, outweighing him by forty 
pounds, would be a tough man to 
whip. 
. Hardin spotted the big brown 
with.a Figure Two brand on the left 
jaw. Without asking Tex what 
other horses were in his string, he 
roped and saddled the horse he had 
been told to catch out that morning. 
Goober rode along with him as they 
headed for the branding corral, 
where Tex gave Hardin the lowly 
job of tending the branding fire. 

They finished branding late in the 
afternoon. Before the last few 
calves had been roped and dragged 
to the branding fire T spoke to 
Shorty. 

“We'll move camp this evenin' to 
Hackberry Springs," he said shortly. 
"I'll go on to camp and tell the 
cook and horse jingler." 

"The black bull of the moun- 
tains," complained Goober as Tex 
rode off at a lope, “is shore a-wring- 
ing his tail. Hackberry Springs is 
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along move. It'll be starlight when 
we git there. Just because he didn't 
ketch Big Calico he's shore a-drag- 
gin’ it outta all of us. Td give a 
purty if I was big enough to whup 
that ornery thing.” 

It made Hardin feel like he was 
to blame for the way Tex was rid- 
ing his men. Uncle Hank was cuss- 
ing like a mule-skinner when they 
reached camp. This unexpected 
moving had upset his routine. He'd 
had to throw out a big batch of sour 
dough that he had rising. 

“Frijole beanses and beef and 
spuds, cowboys,” he yelled. “No 
bread. Come an’ git ’er!” 

“Where’s the big dog with the 
brass collar?" asked Shorty. 

“He saddled a fresh horse and 
pulled out. Left word for you to 
Jigger the spread till he got back. 
Hackberry Springs is only a couple 
miles from the McClure place. I 
give you one guess where that big 
son will be eatin' his supper." 

"He's gone on ahead," Goober 
told Hardin in a confidential tone, 
“to git in his story first about Big 
Calico. He'll twist the facts around 
till hell have Ramona thinkin' he's 
the big hero and you was just plain 
bone-headed lucky." 

Hardin had to unroll his bed to 
fix it for loading on his pack mule. 
As he started to untie the rope that 
held the rolled blankets and tarp, 
he noticed that the knot was tied 
differently than he always tied it. 
Somebody had unrolled his bed. He 
spread it out, scowling as he picked 
up his six-shooter. He spun the 
cylinder, made certain it was loaded, 
and shoved the weapon in his chaps 
pocket. 

Then he untied a whang-leather 
string fastened with a slipknot 
around the mouth of his war sack. 
The sack held a cowboy’s customary 
shaving outfit, a couple of pairs of 


socks, an extra shirt or two. Hardin’s 
scowl vanished as he found what he 
was searching for. A sealed enve- 
lope with Tex Guthrie’s name writ- 
ten across it. He grinned and 
shoved it into the pocket of his 
chaps with almost furtive haste. 

"[ see you're packin" your smoke 
wagon," grinned Goober as Hardin 
came up. “If he gits ornery, draw 
fast and shoot quick. Tex has 
killed a couple of fellers that drawed 
too slow." 

“I don't aim to use this gun ex- 
cept to pick the jerky outta my 
back teeth," smiled Hardin. 

The Goober Pea seemed disap- 
pointed. “There just ain't no paw 
and beller to that Montana feller," 
he told Shorty. 

“Tt ain't the bull that paws the 
most dirt or bellers the loudest that 
does the whuppin', button," Shorty 
told him. “One of the wickedest 
gun-slingers I ever knowed was deef 
and dumb." 

Hardin had made a futile attempt 
to bury the new yellow slicker he 
had in his bed, but Uncle Hank's 
sharp eyes spotted the rain-shedding - 
garment and he pawed it from un- 
der the dirt and brush, shaking it 
clean. 

“I ain't had me a slicker since the 
one I got off the last Montana hand 
that hit the outfit with one," he 
grinned. “A slicker ain't worth a 
damn to you cowboys, but it shore 
sheds the dampness off a cook.” 


they reached Hackberry Springs. 

And it was past midnight when 
Tex Guthrie rode into camp. He 
was whistling tunelessly. A sure 
sign that he was in a good humor. 
But he had his men out of their 
blankets at the crack of dawn, and 
there was a faint, ugly twist to his 
mouth as he sipped his cup of coffee, 


I: was two hours past dark when 
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his bloodshot black eyes watching 
Hardin Sage. 

'The men were squatted around on 
the ground eating breakfast when 
- Tex Guthrie began talking. He did 
not seem to be addressing anyone 
in particular, but his eyes under his 
slanted hat brim were watching 
Hardin Sage, who squatted on the 
opposite side of the fire. 

Every man in the outfit knew 
that Tex was aiming his words at 
the man from Montana, that Tex 
was on the prod and was trying to 
taunt Hardin Sage into some kind 
of a fight. They had watched big 
Tex before when he went after a 
man he aimed to whip. Goober, 
who was squatted near Hardin, 
edged away a little, to get out of 
the line of fire if there was a gun 
serap. 

“I never have bin fu'ther north 
than Denver,” Tex began, “but one 
of these days I’m goin’ on up yon- 
derly till I git to the Canadian line. 
I want to kinda mosey around 
amongst them Montana natives, 
just for the hell of it. Pm puzzled 
some about 'em and I got a curi- 
osity about what they graze on 
when they're a-growin’ that makes 
'em different from us fellers from 
down in Texas. Or mebbe it's some 
kind of special schoolin' they git up 
there in that prairie country where 
they're snowed in of a long winter 


and there's nothin’ to do but set 


around on their hunkers and see who 
kin spill the biggest windy yarn. 
They shore learn to draw the long 
bow. 

“T bin studyin’ on it since I left 
the McClure ranch last night after 
settin' down to a bait of wild turkey 
and toppin' it off with one of Ra- 
mona's punkin pies. Yeah, I got 
to figgerin’ and I done come to the 
conclusion that them Montana fel- 
lers gits to mebbeso actually be- 


lievin their own whittlin’ yarns. 
They git troubled in the head with 
queer idees. They imagine they’ve 
met up with folks they’ve never so 
much as laid eyes on. It must be 
that up yonder in Montana nobody 
pays 'em much attention. They lis- 
ten and let the windy go in one ear 
and out the other, discountin' it fer 
what it is. Just plain, common, 
everyday lyin’. And no harm done. 


It’s just their way of passin’ the 


long winters and dry summers. 

“But down here in this southwest 
cow country, us fellers is raised up 
different. We tell a man somethin’ 
and that man believes it, knowin’ 
it for the truth. A liar shore gits 
tangled up almighty quick in his 
own rope.” 

Tex Guthrie shifted his position 
a little. His cup of coffee was in 
his left hand. His right hand was 
only a few inches from the butt of 
his six-shooter. He lifted his head 
and stared straight across the coals 
of the campfire at Hardin Sage. 

“Ramona McClure don't want 
them steer horns, mister. You never 
promised 'em to her. She never. 
seen you in her life. I don’t know 
what they call you up in Montana, 
mister. But down here in Arizona 
Im callin’ you a damned lyin’—” 

Hardin Sage, squatting on his 
boot heels, quit the ground like a 
jackknife steel spring. His flying 
leap cleared the Dutch ovens and 
the low flames of the campfire and 
he landed squarely on top of Tex 
Guthrie. . 

Tex’s gun exploded with a roar. 
The heavy .45 slug struck the fire, 
sending up a shower of sparks. Be- 
fore Tex could thumb the hammer 
back again Hardin had twisted the 
big ramrod’s wrist, sending the gun 
spinning. Then the Montana man 
was on his feet with a catlike leap. 
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He jerked his six-shooter and tossed 
it to Shorty. 

*Where I come from, Guthrie," 
Hardin's words came through 
clenched teeth, “we'd call you a big, 
yellow-backed bulldozer.” 

Hardin unbuckled his cumber- 
some chaps and tossed them aside, 
ducking nimbly as Tex Guthrie 
charged like a mad bull. 

“Look out, Montana!” yelped the 
Goober Pea, on his feet now and 
white with excitement. “Look out! 
He'll bust yuh wide open!" 


CHAPTER V 
THE SHOWDOWN 


UTHRIE stood on wide- 
GG spread legs, breathing hard, 

jerking at the snaps that 
fastened his chaps. He pulled them 
off and threw them into Goober's 
face. 

Now Tex came at Hardin more 
cautiously. Hardin was lighter, 
quicker, more experienced in the 
science of fist fighting than the big 
ramrod who depended mainly on his 
weight and his ability to hit hard. 
Like most cowpunchers, Tex Guth- 
rie knew little about the science of 
boxing. His stance was more that 
of a wrestler. He knew all the tricks 
of rough-and-tumble fighting, but 
his movements were heavy, bearlike, 
almost clumsy. 

Hardin Sage had played four 
years of high-school football. He had 
picked up the rudiments of boxing 
from the meal-ticket prizefighters 
who drifted in and out of Miles City 
on their way to the northwestern 
prizefight metropalis of Butte, Mon- 
tana. Hardin was quick-moving, 
fast on his feet, cool-headed. His 
only chance was to keep out of 
clinches. To hit and duck, side- 
step and dodge. Wind the big man 
if he could. 


Cautiously he avoided Tex Guth- 
rie’s rushing, swinging attack. He 
was like a wolf snapping at a grizzly, 
but he managed to land a looping 
right that caught Tex’s hawklike 
nose. There was the dull crack of 
smashed bone. Blood spurted from 
Guthrie's broken nose.  Goober 
yelled wildly, dancing around, fists 
swinging in imitation of Hardin's. 

Tex, momentarily blinded by 
pain, shook his head, pulled his arm 
across his face to wipe away the 
stream of blood, then came at 
Hardin slowly, arms spread wide, 
big fists doubled. Hardin tried to 
duck, slipped, went spinning as 
Tex's left fist crashed against the 
side of his head. He rolled over and 
over as the big man kicked at his 
head and ribs. One side of his face 
felt numb from Tex’s glancing blow. 
Had the blow landed squarely it 
would have broken his jaw. 

Somehow Hardin managed to 
gain his feet and scramble out of 
reach of those flailing arms. He 
danced back, ducked Guthrie's next 
swing, and ripped a short right into 
the big man's belly. ; 

Tex “doubled up, grunting. Hardin 
landed another jab on the ramrod's 
smashed nose. Half blinded by pain 
and blood, his. wind knocked out 
of his big body, Tex Guthrie tried to 
follow the smaller man to force him 
into a clinch, but Hardin avoided 
the clumsy rushes. 

Suddenly Tex Guthrie halted on 
widespread legs, blowing hard, spit- 
ting blood. 

“Why don't you fight like a man, 
you runnin' coyote?" he panted. 

Hardin was breathing hard, but 
he was getting his second wind. He 
was still fresh. Tex was badly 


winded, blood-smeared, dripping 
with sweat. Hardin drew him into 
another bullheaded charge and 


ripped in a hard jolt that caught 
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the big ramrod between the eyes. 
The blow was a hard one. Mean- 
while, he was sharpshootmg at 
Guthrie's smashed nose. Torment- 
ing him with blinding stabs. 

Sobbing, cursing, blinded, Guth- 
rie came in like a bull, head lowered 
and big fists flailing. Hardin side- 
stepped and landed a hard punch. 
Tex tripped and stumbled, reeling. 
Hardin swung a smashing left that 
caught him on the jaw. 

Tex, off balance, fell heavily. His 
head struck one of the heavy iron 
Dutch ovens and he rolled over on 
his back, blood streaming from an 
ugly gash above his eye. The fall 
had knocked him out cold. 

“There’s your bull meat, Shorty,” 
panted Hardin. 

Shorty nodded dazedly. Nobody 
spoke. Even Goober was silent for 
once in his life. It was Shorty who 
broke the odd hush that held. them 
all. 

“You knocked him out cold as a 
rock, Montana. It’s the first time 
that’s ever bin done. You knocked 
Tex Guthrie cold, Montana.” He 
handed over Hardin’s six-shooter 
which he had held during the fight. 

“Goshamighty!” gasped the Goo- 
ber Pea. “Look at the blood on 
"aum! 

“Better take a look at him, 
Shorty." Hardin's lips were bruised, 
ripped. One eye was discolored and 
swollen almost shut. ^I hope he 
ain't as dead as he looks." 

"You'd better hope he is dead!" 


'T the sound of a woman's voice 
A somewhere behind him, 
Hardin whirled confusedly. 

He saw a girl dressed in cowpuncher 
chaps and brush jumper. She sat 
her horse, her weight in one stirrup, 
her big Stetson tilted at just the 
right slant on her chestnut-brown 
eurls. Her skin was clear, tanned, 


with the red glow of health beneath. 
Her gray eyes were dark, almost 
smoke-black. Her nose was a little 
too short for perfection, but it fitted 
her features. Her wide red mouth 
just now was twisted in a contemp- 
tuous smile. Hardin didn’t have to 
be told that this was Ramona Mc- 
Clure. 

"No man," she said, her eyes 
flashing, *can do that to Tex Guth- 
rie and live long to brag about it. 
Unless I'm badly wrong, you're the 
cowboy Romeo from Montana who's 
told it around the cow country that 
he was going to rope Big Calico, 
then dab his line on Ramona Mc- 
Clure. I heard all about your brag- 
ging about giving me Big Calico's 
horns. You cold-trailed Tex and 
made a greenhorn’s lucky catch. I 
don’t know why these boys didn’t 
close your bragging mouth. Tex 
Guthrie was the only man in the 
outfit that had the nerve to tackle 
the madman from Montana. Now 
they stand around like a bunch of 
cigar-store Indians. 

“Get busy, you men! Take care 
of Tex! If my dad wasn’t crippled 
he’d ride here and kill you, mister. 
But if you crowd your luck and stick 
around awhile, Tex will play dad’s 
hand!” . 

Ramona McClure jumped her 
dun-colored horse toward Hardin. 
She had the doubled end of her sad- 
dle rope in one gloved hand. The 
rope caught him square across the 
face. 

Hardin stood there, the color 
drained from his face, blood trick- . 
ling from his bruised mouth, the red 
welt where the rope had struck 
showing like a brand across his 
cheek. 

“Hackberry Springs," Ramona 
cried, her face chalk-white with an- 
ger, her voice unsteady, “is on Mc- 
Clure range. Fork your horse and 
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get off it! Arizona’s too small to 
hold a blackguard liar like you!" 

“Looky here,’ Shorty spoke up. 
*You got this feller all wrong, Ra- 
mona. Montana never—" 

“If you and these other Cross Up 
men had red blood instead of muddy 
creek water in your veins, youd 
rope-whip him out of the country!” 
She turned her wrath on Shorty. 
“Tend to Tex. Never mind taking 
this blackleg’s part.” 

“Tex asked for it,” said Shorty, 
the grin gone from his face. “He 
kin lay there till he rots before TIl 
help him up. This is one fight he 
matched hisself that he couldn’t 
finish. Let's go, Montana, before 
she borrows the loan of a gun. What 
I mean, she'd be liable to use it.” 

But Hardin Sage had no intention 
of being run out of camp by any 
woman. 


"Then shell have to use it, 
Shorty," he said, looking up at the 
girl on the dun horse. "The lady 
has called me some hard names. 
Shell have to prove 'em. I lied 
about meetin' her and promisin' her 
the horns of Big Calico. But that's 
about as far as the lyin’ went. I'm 
curious to hear what Tex Guthrie 
has to say when he comes alive." 

Hardin picked up .a bucket of 
water and threw it square into the 
blood-smeared face of the big Texan 
and that tough fighting man sat up, 
blinking his swollen, discolored eyes. 

“Come alive, big feller,” Hardin 
grinned mirthlessly, spitting blood 
from his rope-bruised mouth. “The 
little lady just took up your fight 
for yuh. I’ve heard that you make 
the brag that you can hand-whip 
any man that works for yuh. You 
just fell down on the job. It’s your 
play. You kin either fire me or turn 
over your job to Shorty Caraway.” 


Hardin Sage picked up Tex Guth- 


rie’s gun from the ground. His gria 
widened a little. 

“Even with a six-shooter to back 
your orders, big feller, I don’t think 
the boys would take too much of 
your abuse from now on. They've 
just watched you git licked. And 
if you fire the man that whipped 
you, it would mean that you're 
scared. I don't want any gun argu- 
ment with you now or any other 
time. I don't hate you bad enough 
to kill you. And I shore don't want 
to git killed. So just to keep you 
from makin’ any wild West plays, 
Im pullin’ your teeth to keep you 


$9» 


from bitin’. 


ARDIN ejected the car- 
tridges from the six-shooter 
and tossed it on the ground 

at Tex Guthrie’s feet as the big man 
stood there on widespread, unsteady 
legs, his face a battered, bloody 
pulp. 

“The only time I ever mentioned 
Ramona McClure’s name in my life 
was when I said I'd promised her 
the horns of that outlaw steer," 
Hardin continued. “If you added 
anything to that remark, you lied. 
The lady just claimed I was harmin' 
her reputation. I’m apologizin’ to 
her now for that crack I made about 
promisin her Big Calico's horns. 
Outside of that one remark, I got 
nothin’ to apologize about. Tell the 
rest of us what you told the lady 


last night, mister.” 


Tex Guthrie picked up his empty 
gun and shoved it in the waistband 
of his overalls. None of the 
Cross Up men wore cartridge belts 
or gun holsters: The big ramrod 
was still groggy from the beating 
he’d taken. His eyes were swollen, 
bloodshot slits. His smashed nose 
was shooting blinding pains through ~ 
his head. There was no fight left 
in him. He stood there, his head 
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throbbing with pain, half-blinded, 
breathing hard, his big legs wabbly. 
; “Tex is hurt" Ramona Mc- 
Clure's voice was sharp. “Are you 
Cross Up cowboys gomg to stand 
around like a bunch of sheep and 
let this Montana bulldozer get away 
with it? Every man of you has 
claimed to be my friend. Tex is 
the only man who has tried to de- 
fend my name.” 

“Montana never said nothin’ "bout 
you here at this camp," declared 
Shorty. “If he had, we wouldn't be 
standin' around like what you call 
sheep. He hoorawed Tex about 
givin’ you Big Calico’s horns. Ask 
ary man here. None of us would 
lie about it. Montana ketched the 
Big Calico steer fair and square.” 

“Tex done the cold-trailin’,” 
added the Goober Pea. “Me’n’ 
Shorty both seen the race. Tex had 
better than an even chance to ketch 
Big Calico. He pulled up and quit 
because he was scared to push his 
pony down the shale slide that the 
Montana feller took like it was level 
ground." 

“He bought you off with a phono- 
graph, Goober," said the girl, her 
cheeks reddening. “He bribed the 
rest of you with a promise to blow 
the jackpot money on corn whiskey 
and beer for you. If I had a gun—" 

"Anything to oblige."  Hardin's 
temper flared, white hot. He shoved 
his six-shooter, butt first, into the 
girl's gloved hand. 

How it happened, none of them 
knew, but the gun hammer was 
pulled back somehow by the fringe 
of Ramona's buckskin gauntlet 
gloves. Its sharp point fell on the 
cartridge in the barrel. But instead 
of a loud explosion there was only 
the small crack of the cartridge cap 
exploding under the gun hammer. 
No bullet came from the blued-steel 
barrel. 


Hardin, Shorty, all the others 
stared. The gun barrel had been 
pointed square at the Montana 
man’s chest. If that cartridge had 
exploded Hardin Sage would have 
been a dead man. 

Ramona McClure’s face was 
colorless, stiff with horror. It was 
Shorty who picked up the gun that 
had dropped from her hand. She 
stared, wide-eyed, at Hardin. Then 
she went suddenly limp and Hardin 
caught her as she reeled in the sad- 
dle. He held her in his arms for a 
minute, easing her to her feet as 
she quickly regained her senses. 


HORTY pointed the gun in the 
S air. He cocked the gun and 

pulled the trigger. Five times 
there sounded that puny cap explo- 
sion. Then Shorty worked the 
ejector of the six-shooter, dropping 
six cartridges, the leaden bullets in- 
tact in the brass shells, into the palm 
of -his hand. 

“Do you make a habit of removin 
the powder from the ca'tridges in 
your gun, Montana?"  Shorty's 
voice was brittle. 

“I told Goober,” said Hardin, his 
grin somewhat forced, “that I just 
use that shootin' iron to clean the 
jerky outta my teeth." 

Tex Guthrie had walked to his 
horse. He mounted quickly and 
rode off at a lope without looking 
back. 

Hardin knew now who had un- 
rolled his bed, and why. Tex Guth- 
rie had “doctored” his six-shooter, 
putting in six cartridges that had 
no gunpowder in the shells. It was 
not a new trick. More than one 
man had been killed when, after be- 
ing taunted into a gunplay, he 
jerked a “doctored” six-shooter. 

“Big Tex Guthrie,” said Uncle 
Hank, spitting tobacco juice at a 
rock, “shore wasn’t takin’ no 
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chances, was he? I remember seein’ 
him pawin’ at your bedroll, Mon- 
tana. Ramona, you look peaked. 
Tackle a dram of this coffee.” 

“You’ve got to believe this,” said 
Ramona, her voice unsteady as she 
looked at Hardin. “The gun went 
off by accident. But if there had 
been powder in the shell, I'd have 
killed—" 

“Just let me give you Big Calico's 
head when its mounted," Hardin 
broke in, grinning, “and PH call it 
quits." : 

“I got it wropped up in the meat 
tarp!” the Goober Pea said eagerly. 
“Gosh, you just oughta see it, Ra- 
mona! It's shore purty!" 

"From a slaughterhouse stand- 
point, eh?" Shorty added dryly. 
“Reckon Ike would have it in the 
house?" 

"Td be proud to have it, Mon- 
tana," said the girl. “And it would 
tickle dad more than a keg of moon- 
shine." She pulled off her glove and 
held out a slim tanned hand. Hardin 
took it. Their eyes met for a long 
moment. 

“Tm shore glad," Hardin said, his 
eyes puckered, as if he were enjoy- 
ing some good joke, *that you ain't 
havin’ me strung up to that hack- 
berry tree, ma'am." 


CHAPTER VI 


TEXICAN ON THE PROD 


ARDIN SAGE had made an 
H enemy of Tex Guthrie. And 
the big Texan knew how to 

hate. The Goober Pea had taken 
Big Calico’s head to Globe to have 
it mounted. He fetched back word 
that Tex was in town on a big 
drunk and had made a lot of war 
talk around the saloons and the sad- 
dle shop. He had bragged that he 
was killing Hardin Sage when he 
cut the Montana man’s trail again. 


Tex was going back to his own 
ranch and had thrown in with a 
couple of other tough cowpunchers 
who owned a few little greasy-sack 
spreads that fringed on the Cross Up 
range. 

Goober also brought back news 
of Frank Summers. They were go- 
ing to amputate Frank’s leg between 
the ankle and knee to prevent the 
spread of blood poisoning that 
might cause the loss of his whole 
leg, even his life. Frank had joshed 
about the leather foot he was hay- 
ing Charlie Collins make for him. 

As Goober talked about Frank 
Summers losing his foot, Hardin 
kept studying the boy’s face in the 
light of the campfire. Like Shorty 
and the other cowpunchers, the 
Goober Pea was feeling almighty 
sorry for Frank Summers. They 
were getting up a jackpot for the 
crippled cowboy. 

Goober said nothing about the 
broken latigo strap that had caused 
the injury. Charlie Collins had kept 
his promise to Frank not to men- 
tion it. 

It struck Hardin that Goober, if 
he had been guilty of the practical 
joke that had caused the accident, 
was taking it too calmly. And that 
night when he went on guard with 
Goober at midnight, to ride around 
the bedded beef herd the roundup 
had gathered, Hardin Sage broke 
his promise to Frank Summers. But 
he did it in a roundabout way that 
gave him a good chance to study 
the young cowboy’s face as they 
rode together in the moonlight. 

Hardin made up a story about a 
man who had been crippled just as 
Frank Summers had been. 

“He was a bronc rider,’ Hardin 
fabricated his experimental tale, 
“and a good un. Another brone 
rider played a shore ornery trick on 
him. The night before this feller 
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“Kin you think of ary 
good reason, mister," Gu- 
thrie growled at Hardin, 
"why I shouldnt gut- 
shoot you here an' now?" 


was to ride a bronc, with a fifty- 
dollar bet up, this other bronc peeler 
slipped off to the barn. He took a 
rasp from the blacksmith shop and 
he worked on the latigo where it 
fastens to the riggin' ring on the off 
side. Worked on it till he wore it 
half in two. When that cinch was 
pulled tight the next day, saddlin' 
the bronc, the strain wasn't hard 
enough to bust the latigo. But 
about the third jump the brone 
made, that latigo snapped where it 
had been weakened. The bronc 
rider was throwed hard. He busted 


a laig and was damn near killed." 


“They should 'a' killed the man 


that done a low-down trick like 
that," said Goober hotly. 
is a joke and I’ve had some rough 


*A joke 


uns played on me. But none of 'em 
was ribbed to hurt me. And a man 
that would pull a ornery, sneakin' 
trick like that should be whupped 
worse than you give it to Tex Guth- 
rie. À man who would monkey 
with another man's saddle is lower 
than a snake's belly." 

'There was no doubting the kid's 
sincerity. Hardin Sage was satis- 
fied that. Goober had had nothing 
to do with the breaking of Frank 
Summers’ latigo. He glanced at 
Goober and saw that the kid was 
studying out something in his mind. 


34 


"Say!" the young cowboy broke 
the silence with an abruptness that 
almost made Hardin jump. “You 
know what? You know what, mis- 
ter?" 

“What?” asked Hardin. “And 
don't holler so loud or you'll spook 
the cattle." 

“I seen Frank’s saddle afterward. 
I helped Shorty git it loose after 
Shorty roped. the steer that drug 
Frank's hull down through the rocks 
and brush.  Frank's latigo was 
busted. And it was almost new. 
Say! By golly, mister, yuh dont 
reckon some dirty, low-down son—" 

“That’s what Frank is thinkin’, 
button. I was there when he showed 
the busted latigo to Charlie Collins 
at the saddle shop. Now keep quiet 
a few minutes, son. Let me talk. 
Frank thought mebbeso you'd done 
it for a joke and— Hold on, but- 
ton. Don’t take on like that!" 


HE Goober Pea's face had 
turned a grayish color. His 
mouth twitched and a chok- 
ing sob tore itself from his throat. 

Hardin’s hand was on the young 
cowboy’s bent, shaking shoulders. 
Goober’s dry sobs shook his slim 
body. 

“Frank crippled . . . his laig cut 
off . . a-layin’ there thinkin’ I 
done it! Oh, Gawd! I gotta go to 
town an’ see "im! I gotta tell Frank 
I never done it! Oh, Gawd, mister! 
Him a-thinkin’ it was me and that 
Id done a ornery damn trick like 
that!” 

The Goober Pea would have 
headed for town if he had his own 
way, but Hardin got him calmed 
down after a while. 

“I promised Frank not to say a 
word, Goober. You've got to do a 
better job than I did of keepin’ your 
mouth shut. Think hard. Try to 
remember if you saw anybody fool- 
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ing around Frank Summers’ saddle 
the night before Frank got crippled. 
Don’t even say a word to Shorty. 
Try to remember.” 

But the Goober Pea’s attempt at 
remembering was almost comically 
tragic. 

“Tm the only one that was near 
Frank’s saddle, mister! The evenin’ 
before Frank was hurt I swapped 
runnin’ irons with him. I took his 
runnin’ iron from the scabbard on 
his saddle and shoved the one I was 
swappin’ him into its place.” 

A running iron is an iron rod per- 


. haps two feet, six inches long, with 


a hook at the end to make a 
rounded iron to burn a brand on a 
critter's hide. It was illegal in some 
States, including Montana, but the 
Arizona brush-popper cowboys 
working the rough country were al- 
lowed by the law to carry a running 
iron. 

— They did a lot of individual range 
branding between the regular 
roundups, roping, tying down and 
branding any slick-eared, unbranded 
calf or maverick they found on their 
range. The running irons were car- 
ried either tied to the saddle strings 
or in scabbards tied to the saddle. 

*On which side of the saddle was 
Frank's running-iron scabbard? Re- 
member, Goober?" 

“On the off side. Like mine, here. 
Like yourn. Where it's out of the 
way when a man's saddlin’.” 

“You didn’t notice anything 
wrong about the latigo on that side 
of the saddle?" 

“Tf I had, I'd have told Frank,” 
the Goober Pea answered simply. 

“Did you have night horses 
caught up that evenin’?” 

“Nope. We wasnt holdin’ ary 
herd to stand guard on that night. 
The nighthawk took the remuda 
out after supper. He was the only 
man that wasn't afoot at camp. 
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Frank and Tex had a run-in about 
it the night before when Tex had 
rode off after supper to the McClure 
ranch and didn't git back to camp 
till after midnight. Hed rode 
fifteen miles or more to go sparkin' 
Ramona. 

. “Frank told him he couldn't stay 
up all night and make a hand the 
next day. And there'd be no more 


night horses tied up of an evenin’ - 


for moonstruck cowhands to ridz-off 
a-girlin’. He told Tex he could 
draw his time if he didn't like it. 
Tex got sullen about it but he didn't 
quit. Just swelled up like a buck 
Injun and said nothin’. Frank 
didn't pay Tex no never-minds. 1 
wouldn't put it past Tex to pull a 
dirty trick like sawin' a man's latigo. 
Tex doctored your gun." 

Hardin Sage shook his head. “You 
can't accuse a man without proof 
to back it, button. But a man 
who'd doctor a six-shooter wouldn't 
stop at workin’ on a latigo. Tex 


was ringy because Frank Summers : 


wouldn't let him ride to the Mc- 
Clure ranch. Whoever monkeyed 
with Frank’s saddle did the job 
durin' the night when everybody 
was asleep." 

“Uncle Hank sleeps light. Mebbe 
if we asked him—" 

*Don't ask Uncle Hank or any- 
- body any kind of questions, Goo- 
ber,” Hardin warned. “I got a no- 
tion the truth will come out. Who- 
ever did the job is goin’ to give 
hisself away sooner or.later. When 
he does, he's goin’ to run' into a 
batch of bad luck. Just let 'er ride 
like it is, button. Say nothin', but 
keep your eyes and ears open." 


HE outfit worked for ten 
days along the border of the 
McClure range and along the 
Cibicu where Tex Guthrie and the 


other small ranchers ran cattle. 
WS—3D 


.He had picked up a few falls. 


These greasy-sack outfits, so-called 
because they worked only one or 
two men and could carry what grub 
they needed in sacks tied on their 
bed mules, had pooled and were 
working a pack spread a few miles 
on the Guthrie side of the Cibicu. 
The country was rough and the 
cattle were wild. Hardin had got- 


‘ten used to the way of working by 


now. Shorty and the other cow- 


 punchers gave him pointers, taught 


him the little tricks and turns, giv- 
ing him the savvy that he needed 
to make a fast cowhand in. the 


-brushy country and up in the moun- 


tains where a cowboy had to out- 
fox cattle that. were wild as deer. 
His 
face was scabbed where the catclaw 
and mesquite had raked it. But his 
first feeling of dread had entirely 
left him. The slants no longer awed 
him. The horses in his string were 
cow horses that kept their feet on 
any kind of ground. 

Ramona had come out several 
times, repping for her father's out- 
fit. One day*she sent a cowboy to 
the outfit with a string of horses to 
represent her iron. The cowboy’s 
name was Curly. He had come past 
the greasy-sack pool camp, stopping 
there for dinner. 

He said that Tex Guthrie's broken 
nose had been set and was taped up 
and that his pair of black eyes still 
showed traces of greenish-blue dis- 
coloration from. Hardin's fists. He 
added that Tex and the others were 
wearing cartridge belts and six- 
shooters and that Tex had made 
Cibicu Creek a deadline for Cross 
Up riders. Tex had told Curly that 
he'd kill Hardin Sage if he caught 
him east of the Cibicu. 

The greasy-sack pool outfit had 
worked along the Cibicu ahead of 
the Cross Up outfit. There were 
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signs of several recent branding fires 
on the Cross Up side of the Cibicu. 

'The Cross Up cowboys picked up 
a McClure cow that had a lame 
front foot. They roped her and ex- 
amined the lame foot. A nail had 
been driven up between the cloven 
halves of the hoof to keep the cow 
from traveling far. The next’ day 
they picked up the same cow a few 


miles away. Following her was a: 


big calf almost ready for weaning. 
On the calf's left side was burned 
Tex Guthrie's Slash G brand. They 
also found a couple of yearlings 
fresh-branded in Tex's iron—maver- 
icks that the greasy-sack outfit had 
found on the Cross Up range, had 
-branded and run across the Cibicu. 
'The freshly branded mavericks had 
somehow drifted back onto their 
own Cross Up range. 

*"Tex and his brush-poppers," said 
Shorty, his eyes hardening, “are git- 
tin’ almighty bold." 


Shorty hauled an old cartridge 


belt and holster out of his war sack 
that evening and filled the belt loops 
with cartridges. The other Cross. Up 

. men did likewise. Hardin Sage had 
no cartridge belt or holster. Uncle 
. Hank pawed through his war sack 
and brought out an old belt and hol- 
ster that must have been at least 
thirty years old. 

“Buckle ’er on, Montana. A 
damn’ ol’ roundup cook's got-no use 
fer warpath trimmin’s.” 

“We're crossin’ the Cibicu in the 
mornin'," Shorty told the boys. “Ike 
McClure owns a strip in between 
Tex Guthrie’s place and the Cross 
Up range. We're helpin' Curly work 
it.” 

-Jt was a legal excuse to cross the 
Cibicu deadline. 

“Them as don’t feel lucky,” said 
Shorty, “don’t need to ride circle 
tomorrow. Goober, I’m sendin’ you 
to town in the mornin’ with a letter 


- Goober Pea. 


and a telegram to Sam Baxter. I’m 


tellin? Sam that it looks like war 


clouds was a-gatherin' along. the 
Cibicu." 

“Hell, Shorty," protested the 
"Let me go on circle 
with you boys in the mornin’. I’m 
not scared of Tex Guthrie. I ain't 


had a chance to wear this new belt 


and holster and six-shooter you told. 


me to throw away when I hired out 
a couple of years ago. Now I got 
a chance to buckle 'er on and you 
send me to town like I was a bald- 
faced yearlin’ kid. I kin shoot—” 

"Like as not you'd hit one of us 


or kill a good horse if you got het 


up and went into action with that 
hawg-laig you fetched from Texas,” 
Shorty said flatly. 
ised your granny Ld take good care 
of yuh. If anything happened to 
you that lil’ ol lady would come 


.after me a-yellin like a ol’ cow 


that's seein' her calf git branded. 
Anyway, I got to git word to Sam 
Baxter that. his outfit is bein' 
tromped on. You're takin' the mes- 
sage to town. Sam's still in Mon- 
tana, I reckon, but he'll come a-run- 
nin' when he gits my wire." 


HEY were camped on the 
west bank of the Cibicu. It 
was here, Goober told 
Hardin, that the outfit was camped 
the night before Frank Summers got 
crippled, six weeks or more ago. 
There wasn't much hope of find- 
ing any clues that would give 
Hardin some idea about that broken 
latigo. But while the others were 
lazing around camp or tacking shoes 
on their horses; Hardin and Goober 
went over the ground. Goober re- 
marked that he'd lost a silver dol- 
lar when they camped here last and 
he asked Hardin to help him hunt 
“With that for an excuse they 
went carefully over the ground. 


esti 


“T done prom- . 


"Ls TL Y Se fai 
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Goober remembered about where 
Frank Summers had left his saddle 
on the ground. 

“Tt was just about here near this 
bush that Frank’s saddle was layin’ 
when I changed runnin’ irons with 
— Look!” 

The Goober Pea picked up some- 
thing from the ground. It was a 
length of emery rock about an inch 
wide and about half as thick, one 
end smooth and round, the other 
broken. 

“Its the end of Uncle Hank's 
emery stick that he uses to sharpen 
his meat cleaver and ax," Goober 
told Hardin Sage. “I remember him 
growlin’ and cussin’ because Tex 
had borrowed it to grind off the 
rough edges on a steel spike awl he 
was makin’ to work on his saddle 
with. Tex busted the emery stick, 
and Uncle Hank had big fits and 
little uns. He—" 

“Shhh,” Hardin warned. “Not so 
loud, Goober. Let's see what this 
rough emery rock will do to leather." 

Hardin took the emery stick and 
worked for a few minutes on a heavy 
leather strap. The rough-edged 
rock ate through the leather like a 
coarse file or horse rasp. 


“This is the tool that ate through. 


Frank’s latigo," Hardin exclaimed, 
shoving the emery rock in his chaps 
pocket. “Tex Guthrie’s our man, 
Goober. No two ways about it. It’s 
all the proof I need.” 


“I found it," said the Goober Pea. 


“Now you kin pay me back by: 


talkin’ Shorty into lettin’ me ride 
circle with you fellers in the mornin’. 
Will yuh, mister?” Goober had 
never quit calling Hardin “mister.” 

“PIL try," Hardin promised. 

But Shorty remained firm. No 
amount of coaxing would persuade 
him. When the others followed 
Shorty on circle next morning across 


Cibicu, the Goober Pea was headed 
for town. Nor did Shorty or any 
of the others in the outfit guess that 
the young cowboy, wearing his 
brand-new belt and holster and six- 
shooter, circled back and crossed 
the Cibicu below,  cold-trailing 
them. 


CHAPTER VII 
IN THE ENEMY CAMP 


AN MADE plans. Well laid 

and very evenly patterned. 

Then fate kicks the thing 

apart. As Hardin Sage, Shorty, and 

the others matched a race with a 

bunch of wild cattle, Hardin’s horse 

threw a shoe and pulled up lame in 

the rocky country. It was as simple 
as that. 

“Keep to the main trail and travel 
slow, Montana,” Shorty told him, 
“and you'll make ’er back to camp. 
If you had a horseshoe and nails, 
you could tack 'er on and make the 
grade. But when a horse throws a 
shoe in this rocky country, he goes 
lame, if you try to run him. Its 
hard lines, feller. Were workin’ 
close to that greasy-sack camp and 
you'd come in handy if we match a 
fight with 'em. Tough luck!” 

Shorty offered to. send a man 
along with Hardin because.a lone 
Cross Up man would be plumb out 
of luck if he jumped Tex Guthrie 
and his cowhands. But Hardin 
grinned faintly and shook his head. 

When Shorty and the others had 
ridden on, Hardin quit the trail that 
would take him across Cibicu and 
back to the Cross Up camp. It was 
ten miles back to the Cross Up 
camp, and less than two to where 
the greasy-sack outfit was camped. 
He would find horseshoes and nails, 
shoeing hammer and rasp there. It 
would take only five minutes or so 
to tack a shoe on his horse. The 
camp should be deserted because 
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they had no cook or horse wrangler. 
He headed in tha* direction. 

Fifteen minutes later he was at 
the deserted camp. Half a dozen 
bedrolls. Four big rawhide-covered 
kiack boxes that held grub and 
horseshoes. The rope corral nearby. 
The cold ashes of the morning camp- 
fire. Not a sign of anyone around. 
The distant tinkle of horse bells told 
him that the cavvy was grazing up 
a box canyon near camp. ‘They 
needed no horse wrangler to hold 
. them on good feed and water. 

Hardin found the shoeing outfit 
and a gunny sack that held some 
horseshoes of various sizes. He 
shoved half a dozen horseshoe nails 
in his mouth, the points sticking out 
from between his clamped lips. 
Picking up the hind leg of his horse, 
he rasped the bare foot level. His 
head was lowered, the horse's hind 
leg clamped between his thighs, and 
he was fitting the shoe to the shape 
of the bare hoof when Tex Guthrie's 
flat-toned, rasping voice jerked his 
head up. 

*Kin you think of ary good rea- 
-son, mister, why I shouldn't gut- 
shoot yuh here an’ now?” 


EX was on foot. He had left 
his chaps and spurs back 
where he had tethered his 
horse. His  white-handled six- 
shooter in his hand, he had come up 
soundlessly and now stood, long legs 
spread, a leering grin on his face— 
a face that still showed the marks 
of the beating Hardin Sage had 
given him.. There was an ugly twist 
to his mouth. His bloodshot black 
eyes glittered. He was going to kill 
the man who had booted him out 
of his job on the Cross Up. No 
doubt about it. 
Hardin spread his legs to drop 
his horse’s foot on the ground. He 
straightened up slowly, wondering 


Tex Guthrie. 


‘Cross Up outfit. 


when that cocked hammer would 
fall on a cartridge that would ex- 
plode. That gun was aimed at his 
own middle. The range was less 
than fifty feet. The gun barrel was 
steady. Tex Guthrie was a good 
shot. 

“Looks like you’re holdin’ four 


` aces and the joker," drawled Hardin. 


"I reckon you'll shoot my gun off 
after you’ve killed me, just to make 
it look like you’ve given me some 
kind of an even break. The break 
that you haven't got the nerve to 
give any man. 

“TI do just that, mister," nodded 
“Pi shoot a couple 
of holes through your briskit. Then 
shoot your gun two-three times and 
put it in your hand after you're 
dead. That'll make it look like it 
was a gun fight but you missed. 


: Helps build me a tough rep, savvy? 


"Shootin' you thisaway ain't cow- 
ardly, to my way of thinkin’,” Tex 
continued meditatively. “H I hate 
a man bad enough to kill him, Fm 
not damn fool enough to give that 
man a chance to kill or cripple me. 
Why should I? I don't want to git 
shot. I’m shore not silly-headed 
enough to let a man take a free shot 
at me. Nope. I’m goin’ to pull the 
trigger on this smoke pole directly 
Ive got a little augerin’ outta my 
system. And Il make it look like 
you come here to my camp huntin’ 
trouble. There ain't a law in Ari- 
zona kin lock me up for doin' this 
job. I’ve warned you not to come 
on my range. This is my camp. If 
you didn't want trouble, you should 
have stayed on your own side of 
Cibicu. 

*But before I shoot the buttons 
off your shirt I want to tell you a 
few things. You come down from 
Montana, just like Frank Summers 
did, to git the job ramroddin' the 
Frank Summers 
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got crippled and Sam Baxter hired 
you up in Montana to take his place. 
They tell me Summers had his laig 
cut off. Too damn -bad it wasn't 
his neck the doctors sawed off." 

“Tt wasn't your fault, was it, that 
Frank wasn't killed? You made a 
neat job of that latigo." 

“What the hell you sayin’? Who 

told you—" Tex Guthrie’s face 
paled a little. 
. “That hit below the briskit, eh, 
Guthrie? You was clumsier than 
you figured. "That busted emery 
rock you dropped in the dark that 
night you rubbed Frank's latigo thin 
was found. You kin kill me, big 
feller,, but Frank Summers will be 
takin’ care of you before long. . 

"And don't forget, you yellow- 
bellied killer, that Ramona McClure 
and the Cross Up know that you 
doctored : my  six-shooter once. 
"They're not goin’ to take any part 
of your story for the truth if you 
try to tell 'em you gave me a fightin' 
chance here at your camp. You're 
too thick-skulled to figure that far 
ahead, ain't you? 

“And then there's one of Ike Mc- 
Clure's cows with a calf a-follerin' 
her that has your Slash G brand on 
its ribs. You pounded a nail in her 
foot to keep her from follerin" when 
you drove her calf off onto your side 
of the Cibicu. You've left plenty 
of sign to convict you of rustlin' 
Cross Up cattle and some of Ike 
McClure’s stock. When you pull 
that trigger the sound of the shot is 
goin’ to fetch the Cross Up cow- 
hands a-swarmin’ down on you like 
a herd of yellow-jacket hornets. 
And they ain’t goin’ to bother askin’ 
you how the play come up when 
they find me dead and you without 
a bullet nick on your hide. 

“Do you think- for a minute, you 
thick-skulled gun-toter, that Shorty 
and the boys are goin’ to let you 


git a jury trial for this killin’? 
They'll shoot first and ask questions 
later on when they ain't crowded 
for time. But-you won’t be in any 
shape to tell your story because they 
won't be shootin’ to miss. You 
haven’t a hell of a lot of brains, 
have you, Guthrie?” Hardin Sage 
was grinning mirthlessly at the big 
brush-popper who had now begun 
to look a little less sure of himself. 


ARDIN had been doing a 
convincing job ,of talking 
himself out of a tight. . It 

was not an empty bluff he was run- 
ning on the big killer. He was stat- 
ing facts, and Tex Guthrie knew it. ` 
The big Texan's gun barrel lowered 
a few inches. Then it jerked level 
again. 

“If Frank Summers knows about 
me workin' on that latigo," Tex 
growled, “then I just got one more 
man from Montana to kill off. They 
got to ketch a man brandin’ a crit- 
ter to prove he done the job. I got 
some pardners that’s plenty tough 
enough to take care of Shorty and 
the Cross Up cowhands. That was 
a purty speech, mister, but it didn’t 
work. I’m into it too deep to back 
down now. I'm killin’ you because 
you got in my way. I want that 
Cross Up outfit, and I’m goin’ to 
git it if I have to kill every Montana 
cowpuncher Sam Baxter sends down 
here to run the spread: And when 
Baxter shows up he'll be the next 
man on my blacklist. You can’t 
beg and bluff outta this!" 

. Tex Guthrie’s six-shooter hammer 


‘clicked to-full cock. Murder glinted 


in his bloodshot eyes. Hardin Sage 
saw- the round black hole of the gun 
muzzle and knew that he was star- 
ing at death. 

The crashing of brush on the 
slope above the camp stayed the big 
Texan’s trigger finger. A couple of 
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riders were coming down the moun- 
tamside. Ahead of them charged a 
dozen head of wild cattle they had 
jumped out and were chasing. One 
of the riders let out a loud cowboy 
yell to keep the cattle running so 
they wouldn't bush up. They were 
hazing the cattle down toward the 
wide wings of a brush corral in the 
canyon below the camp. 
sighted Tex Guthrie and -Hardin 
and, recognizing only Tex, yelled to 
him. 

"Fork your horse, Tex! Head 
them cattle! Three mavericks in 
the bunch! Head 'em into the cor- 
ral!” 

“Much obliged, you greasy-sack 


brush-poppers!” yelled a shrill voice ` 


from below the camp. There was 
no mistaking that voice. It belonged 
to the Goober Pea. “Right into the 
corral they go! Yippee!” 

The kid’s high-pitched voice tore 
echoes from the rocky walls of the 
canyon. . : 

Hardin Sage dropped flat on his 
belly as Tex Guthrie’s gun roared. 

. He rolled over, jerked his own gun, 
shooting with uncanny speed. A 
bullet kicked dirt in Hardin's face. 
Another ripped his shoulder. A 
third. slug tore the gun from his 
hand. He twisted, clawing in fran- 
tic desperation with his left hand for 
his smoking gun. 


his ears. A bullet grazed his cheek. 
Like in some horrible nightmare he 
saw the leering, snarling, hate- 
twisted face.of the big Texan. 

Then the brush behind Tex 
crashed. A man on-a big blue roan 
slid his horse to a halt. Tex whirled, 
his gun spewing flame. The man 
on the blue roan shot. The bullet 
.spun Tex around and fear showed 
on his burly face. 

“Don’t shoot" bellowed Tex. 
“Pm shot to hell a'ready! Don’t 


They. 


Tex Guthrie's. 
harsh, rasping laugh was dinning in’ 


kill me! Don't shoot no more, Sum- 


p 


mers 

Hardin Sage got to his feet. 
Frank Summers, his smoking six- 
shooter in his hand, sat his big blue 
roan with his weight in one stirrup. 
His right leg was in a cast that was 
fitted into a leather pocket made 
like an oversized tapadero. His 
lean-jawed face was gray, taut- 
muscled. His eyes were hard as 
flint.’ 

“Ride herd on this big, blubberin’, 
yellow-bellied thing, Hardin,” Frank 
Summers yelled, “while I*lend the 
Goober Pea a hand. I'll be back 
directly." He whirled his big blue 
roan and rode back the way he had 
come, his horse on a run. 

Hardin, his six-shooter in his left 
hand, grinned faintly at Tex Guth- 
rie, who had sat down on a kiack 
box. Tex’s face was putty-colored. 
His right arm dangled, broken at 
the shoulder by Frank Summers’ 
bullet. One of Hardin’s .45 slugs 
had torn a furrow along his ribs. 


ROM below the camp came 
the sounds of cattle bawling 
and men shouting. Shorty’s 

voice and Frank Summers called to 
the greasy-sack cowpunchers to 


throw away their guns. 


Hardin took quick stock of his 
own injuries: His right shoulder 
was bleeding badly, but no bones 
were broken. His right hand was 
torn by a bullet that had smashed 
away part of the cedar-wood butt of 
his six-shooter. Only a lucky twist 
of fate had saved his hand from be- 
ing torn off. His cheek was bleed- 
ing from a bullet rip. But he was 
not seriously hurt though he had 
been almighty close to death a few 
short minutes ago. Reaction from 
his narrow escape gave him a giddy, 
tipsy feeling of elation. He wanted 
to shout and laugh. Instead he 
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grinned widely at the moaning, 
beaten Texan. 

“For a tough hand, Guthrie, you 
shore do give up quick,” Hardin 
chuckled. “You'll live to hang some 
day. Mebbe it won’t be too long a 
wait. Here comes Frank and 
Shorty and young Goober. And the 

_Cross Up boys seem to be herdin’ 
along your greasy-sack hard cases. 
Don’t look like there’s much fight 
left in any of you gun-toters.” 

The Goober Pea must have col- 
lected the guns from the four greasy- 
sack-pool men because he had a six- 
shooter in each pocket of his chaps 
and two more guns tied on his sad- 
dle by their trigger guards. There 
was a wide, happy grin on the young 
cowboy’s face. The grin faded when 
he sighted Hardin’s blood-smeared 
face and arm. 

“Gosh, he’s hurt, Shorty!” 

“He don’t act like a man that’s 
sufferin much pain," Shorty de- 
clared. “You’re collectin’ hard- 
ware, Goober. Gather in that 
white-handled cannon of Tex's. He 
ain't got no more use for it." 

“Hurt bad, Hardin?" asked Frank 
Summers. He rode his blue roan 
over to where Hardin stood. The 
color had come back into Summers' 

` face. With an easy movement he 

swung his injured leg up across his 
horse's withers, his knee hooked 
around the saddlehorn. Hardin 
tried not to stare at his foot. Frank 
rapped the heavy plaster cast with 
the barrel of his gun, grinning, his 
eyes puckered. 

“You're bleedin’ like a stuck pig, 


Hardin. I was askin’ if you was 
hurt.” 
“Me? Hell, no! But that leg of 


yours, Frank——” 

- “The Goober Pea,” said Frank 
Summers, “is makin’ up a song 
verse about it. It'll fit into the song 


about Big Calico. Yuh see, Charlie 
Collins couldn’t make the kind of a 
léather foot I wanted. He used up 
a hide or two of first-class bull 
leather, but he’d never made a 
leather foot and couldn’t quite git 
the hang of it. So I decided I'd 
worry along somehow with the one 
nature give me to start with. The 
doctors didn't cut ’er off, after all. 
Ill be hobblin' around with a cane 
in a couple-three weeks." - 

His face became grim. “I rode 
out to ask Tex Guthrie a few ques- 
tions that F'd figgered out while I 
was laid up at the hospital and I 
met Goober here as the young wart- 
hawg was slippin' aerost the Cibicu 
to ketch up with you boys, cold- 
trailin’ yuh. He told me about the ` 
emery rock. That backed up what 
I had already doped out." Frank 
Summers rapped the plaster cast 
with his gun barrel and eyed big 
Tex Guthrie coldly. 

“Td have killed you, you big, un- 
derhanded son of a snake, only I 
passed by the McClure place on my 
way here and Ramona got me to 
promise I'd give you a chance to 
quit the country for keeps. But 
don't bother to stop at the McClure 
ranch to thank her, because Ike 
ain't as soft-hearted as his daugh- 
ter. I reckon he'll shoot you if you 
ever git inside his gun range. Git 
that shoulder patched, then hit the 
long, one-way trail to some far-off 
country like South America, Guth- 
rie. Don’t linger none in town after 
the doctor patches you up." 


RANK SUMMERS turned to 
Hardin Sage again. “From 
the way Ramona McClure 

and the Goober Pea tell it, Hardin, 
you shore made a hand down here. 
It would have bin a hell of a joke 
on you, though, if you hadn't. Sam 
Baxter would have hoorawed you 
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the rest of your life about sellin' you 
a spread you couldnt run.” |. 

"How's that?"  Shorty's voic 
was strained. He was staring hard 
at Hardin Sage. *Is this one of your 
jokes, Frank Summers?" He looked 
from Hardin to Summers, then back 
to Hardin again. 

“Frank,” grinned Hardin, “kinda 
sprung the trap on me. I fetched 
a letter when I came to the outfit.” 
He fished down deep in his chaps 
and pulled out a crumpled envelope. 
He smoothed it out and looked at 
Tex Guthrie. 

“Tt’s from my uncle, Sam Baxter, 
telling you he'd swapped the Cross 
Up for a feeding outfit I had near 
Miles City. ‘I didn't give you the 
letter because I first wanted to get 
a line on things here by workin’ as 
a common hand. And in the sec- 
ond place, as Summers said, I'd 
have been a sort of joke if I’d 
bought myself an outfit I wasn't 
man enough to run. I had to make 
good or pull out. At that I was 
almost run off my own outfit by a 

irl. 

“T played lucky. As I told Shorty, 
that big Begus Brown cold-jawed 
on me and taught me what I had 
to learn about comin’ off a steep 
slant. I was lucky enough to lick 
you, big feller. Lucky. But thanks 
to you and Bogus I got the job done 
here. 

“Tm givin’ you Sam Baxter’s let- 
ter, Guthrie. Keep it. "There's a 
lesson in it that cost you plenty to 
learn. Jl meet you and your 
greasy-sack-pool gents in town and 
buy you out at a fair price. If any 
of you ever come back to this coun- 
try you'll get paid off in a different 
way. Now git! Ill pay you off 
tomorrow.” 

Hardin grinned at Shorty. 
“You're the straw boss, Shorty. 
Youll help Frank Summers jigger 


the spread. Well be workin’ two 


outfits from now on. You take one, 
Frank the other. Me and Goober 
will sort of help.. Now let's call 'er 
a day and go to camp." 


HORTY piled more wood on 
the campfire as the evening 
star showed in a cloudless sky 

that dusk had shadowed to a deep 
purple color. The blaze threw into 
clear relief the faces of the Cross Up 
brush-popper cowhands. 

Frank Summers stretched out on 
his bed, a cigarette between his lips. 
Uncle Hank had jerked a portion 
of Big Calico's meat and put it in 
a clean gunny sack to send to Ike 
McClure. The Goober Pea, sitting 
astride an upturned kiack box, 
grinned at the circle of cowpunchers 
who were waiting to hear the new 
verses he had made up for his Big 
Calico song. 

Hardin Sage’s wounds had been 
skillfully dressed and bandaged by 
Uncle Hank. He was shaved and 
had bathed in the creek and was 
now putting on his best shirt and 
town boots. He had Bogus Brown 
saddled. He was, he had told 
Shorty and Frank Summers and 
Goober, with a poor attempt at 
making his tone casual, taking a ride 
to the McClure ranch to make a 
sort of dicker with Ike McClure 
about working the crippled cow- 
man’s range for him. His ears had 
reddened when he said it and the 
half-hidden grins on the faces of his 
three listeners had gotten a few 
blurted words out of him that had 
set them to chuckling. . 

“Tf you think I’m believin’ that 
fool song of Goober’s about Ramona 
marryin’ the man that roped Big 
Calico, you’re locoed. Chances are 
she’s never even heard the song or 
she’d knock the Goober Pea’s ears 
down!” 
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“You amt heard  nothin'," 
grinned Shorty, “till you've heard 
Ramona sing it herself. She was 
singin’ it the other evenin’ as she 
‘rode away from camp." 

“It’s the first time," Frank Sum- 
mers grinned, “that I ever knowed 
you to git duded up to make a 
dicker with some cowman.” 

“Don’t pull out, Montana,” said 
the Goober Pea, “till you’ve heard 
them new verses I done made up 
about Big Calico.” 

Shorty had called Hardin Sage 
“Montana” from the start. Now 
Goober and Uncle Hank and the 
others called him nothing else. 
Hardin had gotten a new name here 
on „this Arizona range he had 
bought. Even Ramona was calling 
him “Montana.” Hardin Sage had 
made a hand and that was their 
cowpuncher, brush-popper way of 
showing him that he belonged here 
for keeps. 

- That first feeling of dread, that 
aching fear that had gnawed at 


Hardin Sage’s heart, was gone for-: 


ever. He had made good. He was 
riding now to the McClure ranch 
to see the only girl he had ever fallen 
headlong in love with. He was tak- 


ing a sack of jerky to Ike McClure.’ 


But he was taking his heart to Ike's 
daughter, Ramona. He aimed to 
tell her that, if his nerve didn't fail 
him when they rode off to a high 
point in the broken hills to watch 
the moon rise. 

As Hardin pulled on his boots he 
heard the Goober Pea singing the 
saga of Big Calico, from the begin- 
ning on down through innumerable 
verses that told of wild races, broken 
ketch ropes, crippled horses and dis- 
appointed brush-popper cowboys. 

‘There was a verse that told about 
Shorty's new rope snapping when it 
tightened around the base of Big 
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Calico's black horns. Two verses 
that told of Goober's chase on his 
Windy mule and his heartbroken 
wailing when the outlaw steer kicked 
gravel in his face and went “down 
country" bawling defiance at all 
cowhands. Another verse telling 
how Tex Guthrie, the only "bad 
Texican" in the country, who 
wanted the jackpot and Ramona, 
had cursed. and had even tried to 
shoot the big steer. So the song 
rambled on, verse after verse. 

Hardin buckled on his chaps and 
tightened the saddle cinch on the 
Bogus Brown. . The big horse 
nudged his shoulder gently with his 
black velvety nose. The Goober 
Pea’s voice came to him, clear as 
the tinkle of a silver bell. 


“So that Big Calico steer, he has matched 
his last race. 

He lost to Montana in his wildest chase, 

Was ketched fair and square by that three- 
quarter-rig man, 

A-dyin’ as game as a wild outlaw can. 


“Montana tells Shorty, ‘I’m givin’ his horns 
To the purtiest cowgirl that ever was born. 
With that greasy-sack Texan shot outa my 
way, i 
I'm claimin’ Ramona on my weddin’ day! " 


Hardin Sage forked the Bogus 
Brown and rode away under the 
stars, wondering if Goober had 
taught Ramona that- last verse. ’ 
Back in the deep canyons the coy- 
otes were singing to the stars when 
he crossed the Cibicu. Finally the 
echoes of the Goober Pea’s song 
drifted into the night silence. 


In the east there was the faint 
glow that precedes the moonrise. 
Against the starlit sky Hardin saw 
a horse and rider coming toward 
him. It was Ramona McClure. 
Somehow he knew inside his heart 
that Ramona was bringing him his 
answer. 


THE END, 


The Story of the West 


OLONEL HUGH ‘GLENN, one of ‘ 
the early traders with the Indians, 
had been established for some number 
of years at a vantage point on the Verdi- 
gris River where he had a trading post. ` 
Here he caught the flow of the tribes 
as they moved up and down. the river, 
changing from one hunting and trapping 
ground to another. It was a fairly profit- 
able business, trading beads, red lead and 
other commodities for buffalo robes or 
beaver pelts; but now and again word of 
the eager market and rich profits to be 
found among the Spaniards in New 
Mexico reached- Glenn's ears. Like so 
many of his adventurous type, his mocca- 
sin soles itched to be on the move. 


ibm eS a party of twenty 
men and on September 25, 1821, they left 
his trading post and headed up the Verdi- 
gris, with the faraway city of Santa Fe 
as their destination. They were treated 
with friendliness by most of the Indians 
they met, but when, as occasionally hap- 
pened, they had to buy horses from the 
redskins, Colonel Glenn usually got the 
worst of the bargain, for the wily Indians 
made it a point to try to steal back the 
animals they had sold. 

On November 19th Glenn and his com- 


. panions fell in with a large party. of 


Kiowas and made camp with them. More 
redskins arrived and set up lodges. On 
the 23rd of November about three hun- 
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dred and fifty Comanches arrived and 
they too made themselves at home. 
Next morning a council was held 
among the chiefs of both nations. -Glenn 
and an interpreter were sent for. To 
Glenn's surprise, the Comanche chief in- 
formed him that he was ready to receive 
the goods sent by the White Father. 
When Glenn protested that there were 
no such goods, the chief flared into a 
passion, called the white man a liar and 
accused him of stealing goods from his 
White Father. He ended up by announc- 
ing that he would take the goods, any- 
way, and threatened to kill the whites. 
Glenn and the interpreter withdrew. 
The chiefs remained in council all day 
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while the whites anxiously awaited their 


fate. The Kiowas were their friends, but 
the Comanches were numerous, and in 
the mood they were in, it looked as 
though there was going to be a massacre. 

But the luck of the whites held, for 
suddenly an Indian appeared, dashed 
through the camp and up to Glenn. 
Through the interpreter, he announced 
that he was an Arapaho and that a great 
number of his tribesmen were coming to 
the aid of their white friends. 

Shortly after this hair-raising episode 
Glenn and the rest of the party resumed 
their journey, eventually reaching Santa 
Fe safely. 


NEXT WEEK: SETTLERS IN TEXAS 
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QUITTIN' TALK 
By S. OMAR BARKER 


When it. gits to stormin’ on the trail—them spells of dismal rain— 
The herd gits mighty snuffy, an’ the hands, they git profane. 

The cowchips all git stinkin’ wet, the cook cain't rouse no fire; 

You waller in your bedroll like a boar-hawg in the mire; 

'There ain't no coffee steamin' when you slog in from your guard, 
You start to cuss the coosie, when you feel the whole earth jarred, 
An know the herd has spooked ag'in an' all you've got to do 

Is grab your hoss an' ride it out until the run is through. 

So dark your fingers can't find your face to scratch your nose, 

It’s slushy in your saddle seat an’ squshy in your clothes. 


^ 
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There’s dogholes an’ arroyos even out upon the plains, 

An’ hell ain’t far from Texas, with death reachin’ for the reins. 

You may ride through to daylight, but you don’t know where you're at, 
For there ain’t no sun to go by an’ it’s foggy on the flat. z 
You've rode the legs plumb off your horse—you won't git off an’ walk. 
At last you find the wagon an' you make some salty talk. 

You swear by all that's hairy that when this here drive is o'er, 
You're trailin’ days is finished an’ you'll never ride no more. 

You bow your neck an’ beller an’ you sure do paw the ground; 

The Boss jest keeps his shirt on, for he's kinder been around 

An’ he knows the cowboy's quittin’ talk from A plumb down to Z 

Is like a dog that growls a heap but wouldn't bite a flea. 


For when it's been a-stormin' an’ you've rode a bad stampede, 

A cowboy does some cussin'—which they don't nobody heed; 

Because, when once it's over an' the herd is trailin' swell, 

You know the Boss could spare you, but you wouldn't quit for hell! 
It's when you're wet an' hungry an' the goin's mighty tough, 

You make big talk of quittin', an’ it sure ain't meant for bluff. 

But you won't quit when it's easy an` you know damn well you can, 

An’ you don't quit when you're needed—for you ain't that breed of man! 
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HE muscles along Jeff Chis- 

holm's back crawled as he 

bent down and raked the 
brass badgé from the jumbled bones 
of man and horse. Buzzards had 
finished their ghoulish work, but the 
skeletons had not been in this gash 
.m the mountainside for very long. 
Spurs, broken rifle and metal parts 
of the saddle were not rusted. A 
full cartridge belt with the gun in 
the holster lay among the bones. 
The badge Chisholm had picked up 
identified the dead man as a deputy 
marshal. 

Chisholm slipped the bit of ma 
in his pocket and looked down at 
the bones, his long, lean-muscled 
frame stiff, the lines of his angular 
face taut. 

“The end of the trail for him,” he 
murmured. “Maybe for me, too. 
Quién sabe?” 

Chisholm’s lips thinned to a aid 
. smile and icy-green lights glinted in 
his eyes. It was that gamble that 
made the game worth while. It 
wasn't that he cared particularly 
how many Chinamen sifted across 
the line, but it was his job to out- 
smart the wolves who trafficked in 
this human contraband: one lean, 
gun-swift hound of the law against 
the killer pack. 

His glance traveled over the boul- 
der-strewn floor of the canyon—a 
gash scarcely forty feet wide—and 
came back to the skeletons perplex- 
edly. A horse couldn't be ridden 
into this crevasse and the dead man 


had been no tenderfoot to ride. 


blindly over a cliff. Yet the broken 
bones and crushed saddle were evi- 
dence of such a plunge. Shot and 
thrown over the cliff? Chisholm 
shook his head. If that had been 


the murder method the killers would 
have saved the saddle and guns. 

Following the sheer walls to the 
rim far above, Chisholm’s gaze 
stopped on a bridge spanning the 
fissure. It had been built years ago 
to accommodate pack trains to 
mines that had once operated in the 
higher reaches of the mountains. 

‘A vertical ledge of rock running 
east and -west and cutting across the 
head of the canyon had made the 


. bridge necessary. Half an hour ago, 


Chisholm had ridden across it. There 
was no break through which a rider 
might have fallen. But—his eyes 
slitted thoughtfully—a man riding | 
desperately in the night to escape 
pursuit might have missed that nar- 
row span. . 

His forehead creased as he recalled 
the last report received by his chief 
from this deputy. It had been brief. 

“They're running chinks ~ across 
the line at the south end: of the Ajo 
range. I was trailing a bunch when ` 
the gang spotted me. Somehow they 
got rid of them Chinamen. I’m 
hanging around till the neat bunch 
shows up. 

Remembering his own instruc- 
tions, Chisholm's mouth- warped 
crookedly. “‘I don't expect one man 
to bring in a gang of outlaws," the 
chief had said. “Find out how 
theyre getting the Chinamen 
through the mountains. Then Il 
send enough men to clean out the 
gang and block the channel!” 

Chisholm shrugged. It sounded 
easy, but here was one good man 
who had lost his life in the attempt. 

He walked back to the head of 
the canyon, the only place where it 
was possible to climb into or out of 
it. Here the walls pinched to a 
wedge filled with rubble fallen from 
the ledge that cut like a wall across 
the head of the crevasse. A few feet 
above the floor a huge slab had 
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lodged precariously in the mass. Un- 
der it was a black hole big enough 
for a bear's den. Chisholm intended 
to investigate that hole, but that 
was a job for daylight and it was 
already growing dark in the canyon. 

Avoiding the slab for fear of start- 
ing a slide, he began to climb slowly. 
There had been nothing to indicate 
that his presence in the mountains 
had been discovered, but his nerves 
were edged with a sense of helpless- 
ness. Compelled to use both hands, 
he was at the mercy of anyone who 
might have seen him go down. 

Just below the rim, Chisholm 
stopped to listen. There was no 
sound except the breeze through the 
timber on either side of the canyon. 
Warily lifting his head, he caught 
hold of a sapling and drew himself 

over the edge. Without warning, 
. there came the rush of some leaping 
figure, the impact of a blow and 
black oblivion. 


Y 1 JHEN  Chisholm  regained 
consciousness, he was on his 
back and could see the full 
moon through the tree branches. His 
brain throbbed, but there was no 
sharp pain. Whoever slugged him 
had known how to strike without do- 
ing serious injury. He became aware 
of the glow of firelight. Then the 
sound of voices sent his hand to his 
hip. He wasn't surprised to find that 
his gun and belt were gone, but he 
thought it was queer that his hands 
weren't tied. 

Cautiously turning his head, Chis- 
holm saw four men sitting beyond 
a campfire some thirty feet away. 
They were eating and his movement 
seemed to attract no attention. He 
pushed himself to a sitting position. 
The only effect was a brief lull in 
thetalk. Not one of the four looked 
toward him. 

His pulse quickened. "That these 


men constituted or were part of the 
gang of smugglers he was sure. 
There was no doubt that they had 
searched him while he was uncon- 


scious and had found his deputy 


marshals badge. There was no 
doubt in his mind that they meant 
to kill him, and their seeming indif- 
ference was unnatural. “They sure 
act like they held a pat hand against 
a pair of deuces," he thought. 

The smell of coffee stirred his hun- 
ger, but he knew it would do no good 
to ask for food. Instead, he built a 
cigarette and lit it. The low-voiced 
talk continued. Out of it Chisholm 
finally fitted names to three of the 
men. 

The weasel-faced fellow on one 
end was called Shorty. Next to him 
a hulking, black-browed brute 
wolfed his food. Shorty had ad- 
dressed him. as Six-foot. Chisholm 
catalogued them as the common run 
of murderous outlaws. 

At the other end of the line sat 
the biggest Chinaman Chisholm had 
ever seen. It was evident that he 
was not new to the country, for he 
wore overalls like the others and 
they spoke to him in English, call- 
ing him Hong. In addition to a six- 
gun on his right hip, he had a ma- 
chete stuck through his belt. He 
was bareheaded and his close- 
cropped black hair grew down in a 
point almost to his nose. A killer, 
Chisholm thought, who would like 
nothing better than to butcher a 
man with that big knife. 

The fourth man, sitting between 
Six-foot and the giant Chinaman, 
held Chisholm’s interest. He was 
squat and chunkily built, with a 
round, flat-featured face, expression- 
less except for the long, thin-lidded 
eyes. He had spoken but once, us- 
ing good English, but speaking with 
the clipped accent of a foreigner. A 
half-breed Mexican-Chinese, treach- 
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crous as a snake and cunning as a 
she-wolf, was Chisholm's appraisal. 
This man was undoubtedly boss of 
ihe outfit. Chisholm got his name 
when Shorty stood up and said, “PFI 
be movin’, Shilkee.” 

Until Shorty moved toward them, 
Chisholm did not notice the five 
horses standing at the edge of the 
‘relight. He recognized one of the 
animals as his own. There were rifles 
on four of the saddles, but his was 
not in the scabbard. To his sur- 
prise, Shorty mounted one of the 
horses and rode into the timber with- 
out even a glance toward him. 

A prickling ran along Chisholm's 
spine. Was it to be a shot in the 
back? It would be easy for Shorty 
to creep up on him through the trees. 
He dismissed the thought. A word 
from that still-faced half-breed and 
any one of the three would have shot 
him down openly. Shilkee, himself, 
Chisholm believed, would have done 


it with no more emotion than he~ 


would have stepped on a centipede. 

There was something back of this 
game he didn’t understand. “But 
it’s plumb certain that Shilkee hom- 
bre ain’t figurin’ on me dying of old 
age," he thought grimly. 

With Shorty’s departure there was 
no more talk around the fire. Hong 
had stuffed the few cooking utensils 
into saddlebags. Six-foot was smok- 
ing, smoke dribbling from his nos- 
trils, his long arms hugging his knees. 
Shilkee sat staring into the fire 
through slitted eyes, his face wholly 
unreadable. Their silence deepened 
the sense Chisholm’s feeling of im- 
pending menace. 

He began to weigh the risks of a 


quick dash into the forest. His eyes. 


slewed around the open space. The 
tree under which he sat was the only 
one in the clearing and it was little 
more than a sapling. The timber 
beyond the clearing was thin. Across 


the scant ten yards separating him 
from the three men a six-gun was a 
surer weapon than a rifle. With 
three guns blazing at him there was 
small chance that they would miss 
him. 

Movement at the fire jerked his 
attention that way again. Six-foot 
was on his feet. His back was to- 
ward Chisholm and, without looking 
behind him, he walked to the horses, 
mounted and rode off. Dumfounded, 
Chisholm watched him go. Was 
there some understanding by which 
one man would be left to do the 
killing? Unarmed though he was, 
he doubted if Shilkee would take 
such a chance. 

His eyes whipped to the two men 
who still remained by the fire and 
a fresh wariness strung him. Hong 
still sat hunkered down like a great 
bear. Chisholm had not seen Shilkee 
move, but now across the half- 
breed's lap lay a rifle. That rifle 
Chisholm recognized as his own. 

Slowly Chisholm drew his feet un- 
der him. There would never be a 
better chance. The Chinaman might 
not be so good with a six-gun. 
Shilkee would have to make a snap 
shot with the rifle to get him be- 
fore he reached shelter. 

For a moment he sat straining his 
ears for some sound that would in- 
dicate that Shorty and Six-foot were 
near. The night was utterly still. 
Yet he sensed some trick in this set- 
up. Someway the cards were stacked 
against him. But it was a gamble 
he had to take. His muscles tensed 
for the leap. Then he went perfectly 
still. Shilkee was getting up. 


VERY. nerve in Chisholm’s 
body tingled. It would come 
now. His hands pressed 

against the ground. At the lift of 
that rifle he would leap. If the first 
shot missed him, he would close in. 
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Once he had his hands on the rifle 
barrel— 


Shilkee deliberately turned his 


back, picked up Chisholm's gun belt 
from where it lay behind him and 
moved unhurriedly to one of the 
horses.- Hanging the gun belt on the 
saddlehorn, he swung up and rode 
into the blackness of the forest. 

Now only the giant Hong squat- 
ted by the fire. So the chink did 
the butchering for the outfit. Chis- 
holm's lids narrowed as he measured 
the huge body. “All of six foot and 
a half and no fat.” There was a 
queer eagerness in the breathed 
words and the back of Chisholm's 
neck crawled. “I could sure use that 
chink's six-gun,” he murmured 
soundlessly and his lips drew back 
over clenched teeth. 

He got up with a leisurely move- 
ment. He had an idea the big China- 
man would rather use the machete 
than a gun on an unarmed victim. 
His own six-foot frame, ridden down 
to a hundred and eighty pounds, 
must look small to Hong. If I take 
it easy maybe I can get close enough 
before he goes for that meat ax,” 
Chisholm told himself. 

Rasping a match on his overalls, 
he cupped the flame to his cigarette 
as he strolled toward the Chinaman. 
Hong hauled himself up. He was 
even bigger than Chisholm had 
are lean, thick-boned, power- 

ul. 


When he reached the fire, Chis- 
holm stopped, lifted the cigarette 
from his lips and grinned. He wasn’t 
quite close enough yet. “How’s it 
for a bite to eat, fellow?” he asked, 
and edged nearer. 

Hong’s hand dropped to the ma- 
chete, his wide mouth curled wolf- 
ishly and his slant eyes glinted. 

Chisholm’s muscles tightened. It 
was now or never. A leap, one blow 
to the belly, a knee to the groin 
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might do it. And then Hong 
stepped backward. 

Without taking his eyes from 
Chisholm's, he bent sideways and 
picked up the saddlebags. Sud- 
denly, he turned and took big steps 
toward the horses. The next mo- 
ment he was mounted and riding 
away. ey 

“Well, I’m damned!” Chisholm 
muttered. “Never would've figured 
the yellow in that hombre was 
more’n skin-deep.” 

Again his nerves edged while his 
glance swept the clearing. He was 
alone and there stood his horse sad- 
dled and waiting. It didn’t make 
sense. Slugged, brought here un- 
conscious, an easy murder victim, 
and now free to ride. He didn’t 
savvy this game at all. That poker- 
faced half-breed, Shilkee, certainly 
knew his first idea would be to hit 
for town, get some guns and come ' 
back. 

Going to his horse, Chisholm 
mounted and for a moment sat figur- 
ing his next move. The nearest town 
was fifteen miles northeast. There 
was a ranger station ten miles south- 
west on the border. He could get 
weapons there. 

To reach the station he would 
have to cross the canyon bridge be- 
cause, on this side, the high cliffs 
blocked his way to the south. He 
turned his horse toward the canyon 
with the feeling that the shaping of 
his plans was not entirely in his own 
hands. He was like a buck deer, 
knowing the wolves were on its trail 
but unable to catch their scent. 

As he rode, the timber grew 
heavier but his horse swung into a 
narrow lane that ran straight to- 
ward the canyon. It was, Chisholm 
judged, the old pack trail to the 
mines. For the best part of a mile 
he followed the trail at a walk. Ex- 
cept for the small sound of his horse’s 
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hoofs the night was still. Could it 
be possible he wasn't being watched? 
He swung from the trail in an ab- 
rupt change of direction. Instantly 
a voice called, *Head the way you 
was goin' fellow." 


E turned back to the trail. 
So they were deliberately 
herding him toward the can- 
yon. Did they think he didn't know 
about the bridge? His mind leaped 
to the skeletons in the crevasses and 
a chill ran-along his spine. He had 
crossed the bridge once, but now 
some hunch warned him against it. 
The trees were bigger and closer 
together now. The stalkers would 
have to be close to see him, but there 
was small chance that he could swing 
off along the canyon without being 
observed. Across the trail, the limb 
of a tree showed not much higher 
than his head. An idea flashed into 
Chisholm’s mind. Send the horse 
across the bridge and then make a 
dash for it on foot. A running man 
in the moonlight made a poor target. 
He kicked his feet free of the stir- 
rups and the next moment gripped 
the limb. As he came clear of the 
saddle his spurs raked the horse and 
it bounded forward. A tremendous 
heave and he was on the limb and 
reaching for a higher one. 
From the bridge came the thunder 
_of his horse’s hoofs. Suddenly, the 
hideous screaming squeal that only 
a horse in mortal terror can make, 
cut the night. Then there was dead, 
horrible silence, and faintly, from the 
depths of the canyon—a crash. 
Crouching in the thick folliage, 
Chisholm felt cold sweat oozing from 
his flesh. He couldn’t see the bridge 
but he heard riders converging to- 
ward it. There came a laugh and 
Six-foot’s heavy voice. “Another 
lawdog gone. PH hand it to you, 
Shilkee, for framin’ a smart trick.” 


Then Shilkee’s clipped tones. “An 
accident is better than a bullet. If 
the body is found, there is no wound, 
The man simply rode over the cliff.” 

There was a moment’s silence be- 
fore that cold voice went on. “Six- 
foot, you and I will go back to re- 
ceive the next bunch. Hong, when 
Shorty comes, you two will fix the 
trapdoor in the bridge so it is safe. 
After that there were sounds of two 
horses moving in the direction of 
the cliff above the head of the can- 

on. 

Cold fury seethed in Chisholm. A 
trapdoor in the bridge floor! Some- 
thing that could be set when occa- 
sion. demanded so a horse and rider. 
would drop into the canyon. A lot 
of trouble to cover a murder, but it 
was damnably clever. 

If he had ridden into that trap 
there would have been no evidence 
to prove his death was anything but 
an accident. 

Chisholm's lips warped crookedly. 
He wasn't dead and he knew where 
he could get a gun without going to 
the ranger station. Dropping softly 
from the tree, he slipped away to- 
ward the head of the canyon. 

Some ten minutes later, he was 
working his way through the boul- 
ders in the bottom of the crevasse. 
The moon was overhead and, pres- 
ently, he found his dead horse be- 
side the two skeletons. Faint sounds 
from the bridge far above told him 
that the trapdoor was being made 
secure, but it was not likely that he 
could be seen at this distance. 

Eagerly Chisholm fished the dead 
deputy's gun belt from the bones 
and buckled it around his waist. 
Pulling the gun from the holster, he 
started to extract the cartridges ‘be- 
fore testing the mechanism. To his 


‘dismay the cylinder dropped out of 
the frame. 
‘beyond. repair. 


The gun was damaged 
With an oath he. 
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dropped it and sat. down on a boul- 
der. “Looks like I used up all my 
lick when I missed takin' a dive 
through the bridge," he muttered. 
The next moment he went taut. 
Something was moving in the upper 
end of the canyon. 

Dropping behind the boulder, he 
peered around it. A giant figure was 
moving toward him through the 
rocks. It came closer and he caught 
a whining mumble of words that he 
couldn't understand. Hong! What 


brought him-into the canyon? He - 


had never come of his own volition, 
that was certain. The big skulking 
brute was scared—mumbling pray- 
ers to his gods. 

À savage eagerness swept through 

Chisholm. Hong had a gun! Reach- 
ing behind him, Chisholm fumbled 
for the broken weapon he had 
dropped. It would make a good 
club. His had struck the rib bones 
of the.dead deputy and they fell 
together, with a sharp rattling. 
Hong stopped. 
_ “Damn you, come on!” Chisholm 
breathed. His fumbling hand struck 
- something round and the skull of the 
dead deputy rolled out -into the 
moonlight. With a yell of terror the 
big Chinaman turned and ran. 

Chisholm swung around and 
glared at the skull. The thing seemed 
to grin back at him. Then, with a 
rasping laugh, he snatched up the 
skull. “Dammit, fellow, you’re go- 
ing along! Here’s where a dead man 
draws cards in this game!” And he 
raced .after the fleemg Hong. 

The clatter of Chisholm’s boots 
breught. a wild shriek from. the 
Chinaman, who dashed ahead at a 
reckless speed. Just ahead Chisholm 
saw the rubble-filled head of the 
canyon. Hope surged in him. If 
Hong went up that sliderock too fast 
he'd start it running sure. “And Tl 
get that gun!" he thought exultantly. 


"Then the giant figure seemed sud- 


denly to shorten and vanish. One 
as yell came back, muffled and hol- 
OW. 

That hole under the slab! Chis- 
holm's pulse leaped. He had his 
man. Still clutching the skull, he 
ducked under the slab- Three steps 
and he was in blackness that seemed 
absolutely ‘solid. The folly of his 
recklessness halted Chisholm. In 
that dark cavern, the armed China- 
man would have him at his mercy. 

Suddenly from behind and above 
came a faint shout, someone calling 
Hong’s name. Then an ominous 
grinding of rock that grew to rum- 
bling thunder. A final crash that 
made the air in the cavern quiver, 
and then silence. Chisholm's blood 
seemed to freeze. The sliderock! 
Something had 'set it moving! He 
was trapped! 

Breath sucked into Chisholm’s 
lungs and his nerves steadied again. 


-He called Hong's name but there 


was no answer. Had he been mis- 
taken about the man' diving into 
this hole? Was it Hong scrambling 


up the walls who had started the 


slide? 


TRIKING a match, he looked 
S back. The huge slab blocked 
the opening and on top of it 
must be tons of rock. Turning, he 
saw rock walls thàt ran ahead into 
darkness. Before the match went 
out he caught sight of a candle stub 
on the floor. With the candle lighted 
he saw why he had lost sight of 
Hong. The hole was a tunnel or 
drift 3 in some old mine. 
He became aware that he was still 
carrying the skull. In a feeling of 


revulsion he was about to throw it 


away when a thought stopped him. 
He had a candle now and if he ran 
into Hong the skull might come in 
handy. 


ti 
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The main opening of the mine 
must, he thought, be on the south 
side of the mountain. As he moved 
along the tunnel, the thought that 
he had found the channel through 
which the smuggled Chinamen were 
run into the country brought a fresh 
eagerness. But with it came the 
sobering realization that at the other 
end would be waiting not only Hong 
but Six-foot and Shilkee as well. 

He was beginning to doubt if the 
candle stub would see him through 
the mountain- when he came to a 
hole. Beyond it was a.solid face of 
rock. A ladder projecting from the 
hole suggested that it must connect 
this upper level with the main tun- 
nel. 

With a piece of thong leather he 
grimly tied the skull to the gun belt 
he had taken from the pile of bones 
and began to descend the ladder. 
He had gone down some forty feet 
when muffled: sounds. below halted 
him. 

He blew out the candle and felt 
his way down through darkness, 
testing each rung cautiously until 
he’ reached the end of the ladder. 


Carefully, he lowered himself by his 


hands until he felt solid rock under 
him. 

It was still dark in this lower tun- 
nel, but far down it he saw a faint 
glow of light and heard voices. He 
crept along one wall until the voices 
reached him distinctly. Three men 
were standing there and_ candles 
were hung on the wall. The first 
voice he recognized was Six-foot’s. 
The outlaw’s laugh boomed along 
the tunnel. 

“Some mangy coyote scared the 
sense outa you, Hong. There ain’t 
no ghosts, and no man could fall off 
that bridge and live.” 

“Coyote no chase man.” That was 
. Heng. And then Shilkee’s clipped 
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tones. “Where was Shorty when 
this happened? 

“Him stay topside watch hosses. 
When Shorty come back he say he 
see hoss go off bridge, nobody in 
saddle. He make me go down, look 
see. 

Six-foot swore volubly. 
hombre's loose maybe he spotted the 
trail where we come over the cliff." 
Then he laughed. *But he ain't got 
no guns. If he finds this layout, we'll 
finish him with lead." 

There was a minute's silence be- 
fore Shilkee spoke. “This man -is 
all the more dangerous without guns, 
He won't be fool enough to come 
here unarmed. He'll go to the ranger 
station for help. The thing to do 
is to run this bunch of Chinamen 
thtough and then get down into 
Mexico until the hunt is called off." 

“No can do, boss," Hong argued. 
"Plenty rock come down fil up 
hole." : 

“Hell!” Six-foot growled. “This 
game's finished. We better. shag 
them chinks back across the line and 
hightail it.” 

Shilkee laughed wickedly. “We 
get rid of these Chinamen but not 
as you suggest. There are eight of 
them, relatives of rich Chinese mer- 
chants. They have money on them. 
We will get that money and dispose 
of the bodies." 

Shilkee continued to talk, and as 
Chisholm listened to that cold voice 
calmly. making arrangements for 
wholesale murder, a chill of horror 
went through him, hardened as he 
was to border violence. 

*Hong will stand at the edge, of 
the winze with his machete ready," 
Shilkee was saying. “I will bring in 
the eight men. You, Six-foot, will 
send them out on the plank one at 
a time." 

“Yeah,” Six-foot jeered, “and them 
chinks will see Hong swing that meat 


“If that 


^ 
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ax just once and hell will bust 
loose.” 

“Fhey will not see. I will explain 
that they must be blindfolded so 
that if they are ever questioned they 
cannot tell how they came into this 
country." . 

“And how you gonna get ‘the 
money away from them birds?" 

“That is simple. The men who 
brought them here have gone. back 
to Mexico with the horses. I will 
make these Chinamen understand 
that they must pay here, that they 
will be met by one of their own 
countrymen who will take care of 
them. Either that, or they can go 
back into Mexico—forty miles across 
the desert without water." 

“Smart!”  Six-foot said, and 
laughed. “Part of what you tell 'em 
will be so. Hong's one of their coun- 
trymen and he’ Il shore take care of 
’em.’ 

“Can do," Hong grunted, and 
pulled the machete from his belt as 
Six-foot and Shilkee disappeared 
down the tunnel. 


OR the first time Chisholm no- 
F ticed the winze, a pit in the 

tunnel floor with a foot-wide 
plank across it. His feeling of horror 
grew. One by one, those blind- 
folded Chinamen would step onto 
the plank, expecting some friendly 
hands. One swing of the giant 
Hong’s machete and a headless body 
would plunge into the pit. Then 
another and another! Doubtless, 
there was water in the winze. A few 
boulders dropped on the bodies 
would keep them down. 

Hong moved to the edge of the 
winze. Gripping the machete with 
both hands, he swung it once to 
make sure there was space for a 
clear sweep. Then, laying the blade 
across one shoulder, he stood wait- 
ing, a grim figure of death. 


"was too late. 


From down the tunnel came the 
scraping of feet, and Chisholm’s 
hands clenched. Into the candle- 
light moved a line of dim figures, 
Six-foot in the lead. The line halted. 
. Six-foot stepped aside, pushed one 
man forward while his arm held back 
the others. A murmur of protest 
rose, and then, foot by foot, hands 
extended. gropingly, the first man 
came on. He halted uncertainly. A 
low call in Chinese from Hong, and 
the doomed victim shuffled forward. 

Sweat beaded Chisholm’s fore- 
head. “God!” he murmured. “And 
me without a gun!” . Instinctively, 
his hand went to the empty holster. 
His fingers touched something round, 
cold. A shock like an electric cur- 
rent ran through him. The skull! 

Whirling with his back to Hong, 
Chisholm dropped to a crouch and 
dragged the candle and a match 
from. his pocket. The pounding of 
his blood made his hand shake as 
he lit the candle and trust it into 
the skull. Wheeling, with the flesh- 
less face pressed close to his chest, 
he ran toward the winze. 

The first man was within a yard 
of the pit, inching forward, feeling 
for each step. The giant Hong's 
shoulders stiffened. The machete 
lifted. Another step and the blind- 
folded man’s foot found the plank. 

A half strangled yell ripped from 
Chisholm’s throat. 
into his lungs. He swung the skull 
around till the glowing eye-sockets 
stared straight at Hong, then he let 
out another shriek. 

For an instant it seemed that he 
The great blade was 
falling. With all his strength, Chis- 
holm flung the skull straight at 
Hong and leaped across the winze. 

Whether it was the impact of his 
own body or Hong caroming off his 
intended victim, Chisholm never 


_knew, but there was the plunging of 


Breath sucked - 
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a huge shape over the edge of the 
pit, a wild scream choked by a splash 
far below. 'Then the tunnel was filled 
with screaming madmen. 

Terrified Chinamen had jerked off 
the blinders. Hidden knives flashed 
in the dim light. Chisholm had a 
glimpse of Six-foot flattened against 
the wall, a gun in his hand. There 
was a shot and then the big man 
was down with a knife in his throat. 

'The next Chisholm knew, he was 
on his knees with Six-foots gun 
gripped in his hand and the scream- 
ing Chinamen were 
down the tunnel. He caught sight 


of Shilkee, legs braced wide, gun- 


blasting. With a gleam of slashing 
steel the infuriated Chinamen were 
over him and Shilkee’s gun was still. 

A fresh burst of yells and the 
crack of a shot sent Chisholm rac- 
ing from the tunnel and out into 
the moonlight. 
the Chinamen, gun blazing, came 
Shorty. Chisholm drove one care- 
fully aimed shot that knocked 
Shorty from the saddle. After that, 
there was only the fading clatter of 
running feet. 

Jeff Chisholm drew a deep breath 
and dragged one arm across his fore- 
head. Six-foot was dead; Shilkee 


stampeding - 


Charging down on 


was dead. And Hong! He shud- 
dered at the thought of the giant 
Chinaman plunging to his death in 
the trap set for his own countrymen. 
The smuggled Chinamen had van- 
ished. 

Shorty had pulled himself to a sit- 
ting position beside his horse and 
was clutching one shoulder. Chis- 
holm strode over, jerked the guns 
from Shorty’s holsters and looked 
c at him, a grim smile edging his 
ips. 

“Looks like I ain't got much to 
show for this little ruckus. Just one 
sawed-off, mangy coyote. Still, see- 
im I wasn't to do nothin' but smell 
out this den, I reckon it ain't such 
a bad showin’.” 

Shorty’s lips twitched. “What 
happened? Where's Shilkee and 
Six-foot?" 

“Dead, fellow, along with the 
chink butcher." 

*Dead!" Shorty's eyes widened. 
“You . . . you killed ’em all?” 

*Nope. Chisholm rubbed his lean 
jaw thoughtfully. *Reckon when I 
report to the chief I'll have to ad- 
mit it was the ghost of one dead 
deputy marshal cleaned up this mess. 
This here's one time a dead man 
played the ace that took the pot." 


THE END - 
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CHAPTER I 
ON TO PUGET SOUND 


AN WELCH leaned on the 
barrel of his long rifle and . 


watched the wagon train 

slowly wend its way westward. “It’s 
funny what keeps them drivin’ on 
when Nature, Indians and even 
other white men do everything to 
beat them,” he mused to his com- 
panion, Beaver Ely. 

“Why'd you head west?" Ely 
queried. 
. “Didn’t like the country I was 
livin’ in," Dan answered. “Thought 
I saw greener fields to the west. I 
was like a sheep. I moved a hun- 
dred miles, but the fields weren't any 
greener than the ones I'd just left. 
But they sure looked green beyond 
the Mississippi, 'specially the Oregon 
Country and some place out that 
way they call Puget Sound." 


The old fur trader nodded under- 
standingly. “The quest for content- 
ment. Man keeps goin’ and goin’ 
and then some day he sees a spot 
and says, “This is the place I’ve been 
lookin’ for. I’m goin’ to take root. 
But it ain’t so easy as that. Maybe 
some other white man wants to take 
root in the same spot; you’ve got to 
fight him. Maybe the Indians don’t 


.want you there at all. You've got 


to fight them." 
» Dan Weich listened, his eyes on 
the disappearing wagon train. 
“Those folks down there," Ely 
continued gravely, pointing to the 
train, "are leavin' a trail of graves. 
Maybe grandpa is in one grave, 
maybe the new baby is in another. 
Like as not the baby's ma died too, 
and they're buried together. Maybe 
it’s the husband, or brother in the 


next grave. "Those that live may 
find contentment." 

*You're a gloomy devil, Beaver," 
Dan said. 

“Grave markers speak louder'n I 
can. And you've seen 'em," Beaver 
Ely answered. “Which brings me 
to this: Why don't you be smart and 
throw in with me. Forget the West. 
There's a good market for beaver 
pelts and I know where to find 'em. 
You've had a taste of Indian arrows | 
and knives. The only reason they 
let you live was because you're big 
and strong and they wanted to tor- 
ture you. You was lucky to escape." 


AN WELCH shook his head. 

D *No, Beaver, I'm going on. 

The Puget Sound country 

looks good to me. They claim pine 

trees out there grow six feet through 
and two hundred feet tall." 

*Don' believe it," Beaver scoffed. 
“Like as not they're two-foot trees 
sixty foot.tall." 

“Then you've got lumber stock,” 
Dan argued. 3 

“T hear the northern Indians are 
bad. They come down in big canoes 
and lick hell out of the Sound In- 
dians. They'd like a white man or 
two." 

“Pm going anyway." Dan's voice 
was determined. “You see, there's 
a girl. Her name's Lassie McCall. 
She was with the train when the In- 
dians attacked." 

Beaver Ely nodded. He knew thé 
details. Indians thought they had 


the train trapped because the waters 


of the river were rising. Volunteers 
agreed to hold. back the redskins in 
a small pass while the train at- 
tempted the crossing. 

'There had been wagons and peo- 
ple lost, but the little band of fight- 
ing men had held off a series of 
furious attacks while the greater 
number of wagons crossed the river. 


The rising river saved the train from 
further attack, but the Indians had 
wiped out or captured the little 
group of young men who had made 
this possible. Badly wounded, Dan 
Welch was amongst the captured. 
The Indians had nursed him back 
to good health to the end that his 
torture might be prolonged. But al- 
most miraculously he had escaped. 

“This Lassie McCall thinks you're 
dead by now," Beaver Ely said. 
"She's gone to a country full of 
young men looking for wives. She 
won't be able to hold out against all 
of ’em.” He saw the pain of this 
very real fear on Dan's face and was 
sorry he had brought up that angle. 

“Some of these wagon train ro- 
mances are pretty businesslike af- 
fairs," Dan admitted. “A man needs 
someone to make a bome for him. 
A girl needs a man to hunt food for 
her and to protect her. So they get 
married. It wasn’t like that with 
Lassie and me. © Our love growed 
slowly, like oak trees. I’m sure she'll 
wait. Anyway, I’ve got to find out 
—find that contentment, or misery, 
we've often talked about." 

“T understand,” Beaver Ely said. 
“It’s lads like you that keep pushin’ 
the frontier ahead, and when a na- 
tion no longer breeds 'em that na- 
tion is beginnin' to die." 

And then Beaver Ely gave Dan 
Welch his best horse and finest sad- 
dle. He gave him a pack animal and 
loaded it with powder, bullets for 
the long rifle, salt, sugar, some flour 
and other items. But the bulk of the 
load was powder and lead, for a man 
must defend himself and live off the 
country. 


. Weleh overtook and passed 
many an outfit headed west- 
ward. The nearer the goal the more 
the wear and tear on equipment and 


IB the days that followed, Dan. 


.a grin. 


As 
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humans became evident. 

Two weeks after he left Beaver 
Ely, Dan met a lone rider headed 
east. 'The man, young and reck- 
less-appearing, greeted Dan cheer- 
fully, but seemed anxious to go on. 

“Wait!” Dan pleaded, “I've got 
to ask you some questions." 

“They all want me to answer 


. questions," the other replied, “and 


they've slowed me up a week now. 
I want to cross the Mississippi be- 
fore snow flies." 

“Then Fll go back with you a 
ways,” Dan answered, “and you 
won't lose any time." 

He left the pack horse tied to a 
small tree and rode along several 
miles with the eastbound rider. 

*Have you heard of a girl named 
Lassie McCall" was Dans first 
question. 

*You aren't thinking of marrying 
her, too?" the rider demanded with 
“T’ve already met five 


Li 


young men who are determined they 


are going to marry her. The Mc- 
Calls reached a point near the mouth 
of the Columbia River and turned 
northward. 'They plan to settle up 
there in a broad valley, with rolling 
hills, that leads to Puget Sound." 

“What’s the country like?" Dan 
asked. 

“Tf I told you the truth of the 
fertile valleys and the size of the 
timber from the Columbia River to 
Puget Sound you wouldn't believe 
me," the other man replied. “It 
rarely ever snows except in the 
mountains. And when snow falls on 
the lowlands a warm rain washes 
it off in a few hours or anys. The 
lakes never freeze.” 

* And the Indians?” 


“The Puget Sound Indians are 
fish-eaters. They won't give you 
much trouble. But the Northern In- 
dians are as bad as those on the 


answered. 
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plains. To the Sound Indians all 
white men are either King George 
men or Boston men." 

*[ see," Dan said, grinning. “A 
Boston man is any American. The 
King George men are from England. 
Thanks!” He retraced his steps, ex- 
cited by a vision of fertile lands, 
great trees and a fine climate and 
especially by the knowledge that 
Lassie had reached the Puget Sound 
country alive. His whole purpose 
now was to reach her before she 
married. 


he neared the headwaters of 
a stream emptying into the 
mighty Columbia River, Dan 
found a wagon train in the process 
of breaking up. Half wanted to set- 
tle in the country south of the Co- 
lumbia River, the others intended to 
head over the mountains to Puget 
Sound. 


“TJI make a deal with you,” Dan 


“said to one of the latter, a man 


named Ritchie. “If you'll take my 
pack horse with you, you can use 
him until you arrive, and Tl give 
you the saddle horse for your trou- 
ble.” 

“Why not throw in with us?” 
Ritchie proposed. “Were going to 
need young men. Winter will be 
crowding us before we get over the 
mountains.” 

“Tm going a shorter way," Dan 
“Though in miles it’s 


longer. There’s a trading post at 


the mouth of the Columbia. Im go- . 


ing to raft downstream and take pas- 
sage on a sailboat for the Puget 
Sound country." 

* A raft, did you say?" Ritchie in- 
quired. “Tve got to lighten my load 
if I’m to get over the mountains. 
'Take my plow, heavy tools and farm 
equipment on your raft and PI] share 
it with you and pay half of the 


freight charges the packet as 
demands.” 

"It's a deal,” Dan agreed. 

Later he fashioned a raft from pine 
irees. He selected dead trees be- 
cause they were dry and would float. 
He lashed them together with rope 
and rawhide taken from elk he had 
killed nearby. He hewed out a great 
steering car and secured it at one 
end of the raft, then shoved off. 

There was little to do but drift 
until he reached a waterfall. Then 
he unloaded, portaged the precious 


. freight below the rapids, then using 


the rawhide lashings as a snubbing 
line, floated the raft through. He 
reloaded, while the sweat poured 
even from his toughened skin and 
filled his eyes. Drive! Drive! 
Drive! 'Thus it had been from the 
moment he had headed west. He 
wondered if there would ever be a 
time when he could relax, even 
briefly. 

Days later he grounded his raft 
at Astoria. The thunder of the Co- 


.umbia River bar was in his ears. 
And on all sides—even across the 


river—towered fir trees of unbeliev- 
able size. He was ready to believe 
the stories of fertile soil, of Indians 
in long canoes made of single logs 
and of greener fields where a man, 


-after a struggle, might find content- 


ment. 


CHAPTER II 
NEW YORK ALKI 


HERE were others like him- 

self in the vicinity of the trad- 
ing post, rangy, dark men 

with deep chests and untrimmed 
beards. Some were dressed in sailor's 
clothing, but most of them wore 
greasy buckskin with fringed edges. 
Their feet were covered with moc- 
casins and their weapons were better 
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kept. than themselves, for, in this 
busy life, a man seldom found time 
for much primping. 


Dan Welch learned that within- 


two weeks a trading schooner would 
leave for New York Alki. -Alki, he 
knew, was from the Chinook jargon, 
and meant by and by. A settlement 
that would be as large as New York 
by and by, had been established on 
Puget Sound. He heard there were 


some who doubted the settlement . 


would ever be as large as New York, 
and wanted to name the. coming 
city, Seattle, after an Indian chief 
in the region. 

Dan loaded his outfit aboard the 
schooner, paid his freight and pas- 
sage money and relaxed for the first 
time in days. From the moment the 
schooner entered the straits leading 
to the Sound, Dan studied the shore 
through a telescope. There were so 
many favorable places a man could 
stake a claim that he was bewildered. 

Then one day the schooner 
dropped anchor in a small bay. 
There was no breeze and the captain 
explained they would remain at an- 
chor until the tide turned. 

Dan borrowed a boat and rowed 
around the bay. A small river 
emptied into it: and he could see 


grass growing in the rich bottom — 


land. Several deer were feeding and 
salmon were jumping off the river 


mouth. He saw an exposed bar and . 


landed. | Everywhere clams were 
squirting water through small holes 
in the sand. He saw a bench well 
above tidewater and climbed to it. 

Wild blackberry vines covered 
down logs and rocky areas. A spring 
spilled icy water from a break in the 
rocks. The bench commanded a 
view not only of the bay, but of the 
Sound as well. 

“A man," Dan thought, “could 
raise pretty nearly everything he 


needed to eat. He could build a 
wharf and sawmill and load lumber 


aboard the ships of the world. This- 


is the place!" 

He returned to the schooner and 
informed the captain of his plans. 
"Its a fine harbor," the skipper 
agreed, “and some day ships will 
load lumber there. But it isn't pro- 
tected from the Indians. 
a lone white man—" 

“Yes, I know,” 
there must always be the first white 
man in any new country. He takes 
the risk and skims the cream.’ 

“Tf he lives,” the skipper added 
dryly. ^ 

He helped Dan land his posses- 


sions and carry them to the bench. 
before the tide turned. 


“Good luck," he said as he shook 
Dan's hand. *Maybe my ship will 
tie up to your wharf some day." 

“If you see Lassie McCall,” said 
Dan, “please tell her Dan Welch is 
building her a home here and that 
he will find her as soon as he is es- 
tablished." 

"Aye," the skipper answered, “if 
I see her I'll tell her. In any event 
TIl tell other whites you are here, 
to the end they'll be keeping an eye 
open for you." 

That. night Dan found several 
large crabs in a shallow pond left 
by the receding tide. He boiled them 
and ate their meat. In the morning 
he caught a mess of trout and fried 
them. Then he laid out the site of 
his cabin and set about cutting down 
trees and sawing them into the 
proper lengths. 
` Hé fitted a hook to a long pole, 
stood in the shallows of the river and 
gaffed salmon by the dozen. Some 
he salted down in a big barrel, others 
he dried. He killed two bucks and 
smoked the meat. He worked from 
the first streak of dawn until it was 


You'll be 
said Dan, “but - 
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too dark to see. Drive! 
Drive! 

He could have used another man 
in building his cabin, but none ap- 
peared until the walls were up and 
he was splitting cedar shingles from 
blocks of sound, dry wood. Then, 
without warning, a dozen canoes 
rounded the point and entered his 
'small bay. 


Dp squaws and even chil- 


Drive! 


dren paddled. "They landed 
and the men approached. 
. From their faces Dan surmised they 
resented his intrusion. 
they weren't northern Indians. The 
fierce slave hunters from Alaska 
traveled in larger canoes. And of 
course they would not bring women 
and children along. 

“Klahowya!” the. leader said. 
“King George man? Boston man?" 
“Boston man!” Dan answered. 

“Cumtua, Chinook wa-wa?” 

"Tenas," Dan answered, indicat- 
ing that he understood a little of the 
Chinook jargon. 

"Clatawa!" the native ordered, 
scowling and waving his hand from 
the partly finished cabin to the 
Sound. 

“No,” Dan said, his jargon failing 
him. “I won't get out. I'm here to 
stay. I build cabin. I bring woman. 
Maybe trading post sometime.” 

The native didn’t understand all 
Dan said, but the import of the 
white man’s words was clear. He 
intended to remain. They took due 
note of his cabin. The logs were 
thick enough to stop bullets.- They 
discussed this and the man himself 
in guttural tones. 

They hauled their canoes out on 
the beach, built campfires and set- 
tled down for the night. Dan kept 
pretty close to his rifle, but not close 
enough so they would think he was 
afraid of them. They gathered 


He knew. 


` weather. 


around the following morning and 
watched him work. He was wor- 
ried, but his face did not betray it. 


.Any moment he expected them to 


rush in, but he was ready to take 
a few with him if he crossed the 
Great Divide. 

The natives returned to the beach 
shortly before noon and a great argu- 
ment followed. The tribe spellbind- 
ers delivered orations, directing fre- 
quent scowls at the lone white man 
and his half-built cabin. 

When Dan awakened the follow- 
ing morning, the natives were gone. 
""Theyll be back," he muttered, 
“and ready for trouble." He worked 
a thirty-six-hour stretch finishing the 
roof and carrying all of his equip- 
ment inside of the cabin. "There was 
some mighty fine spar timber near 
the cabin. It stood exactly where 
he planned to put in a vegetable gar- 
den in the spring. ` 

Dan dropped two of the trees— 
and dropped them neatly without 
cracking the wood. He cut out two 
rough spars and blocked them up to 
He would be ready should 
a vessel needing spars put in the har- 
bor. Then he went to work whip- 
sawing boards for the cabin floor, 
the shelves, door and bunks. 

He felt he should locate Lassie 
McCall and let her know what he 
was doing. And yet that might take 
weeks—time he needed badly if he 
expected to build and stock his cabin 
before winter. 

The floor was finished and the 
door hung when a storm blew a 
canoe into his bay. He realized now 
his deep-water harbor was a natural 
shelter for any craft caught with 
wind or tide against them. Boats 
could row up the river, fill water 
casks and return with little effort. 
If necessary a ship could be beached 
on the clean, hard sand and repairs 
made when the tide went out. 


AN watched the canoe curi- 
D ously. It carried sails and 

ballast. Several men were 
scattered from bow to stern to dis- 
tribute the weight evenly. They 
seemed to be white men. Dan 
waited. ‘The canoe started to land 
on the opposite side of the point 
where the river entered the bay, 
then seeing the cabin, the crew put 
about and beached the craft below 
Dan’s clearing. 

Five men scrambled up the bank 
and one of them yelled, “Hello, the 
cabin. Anybody home!” 

“Hello!” Dan shouted, assured 
they were white men and friendly 
ones at that. 

They all shook hands and intro- 
duced themselves. * You've plenty 
of courage building a cabin here," 
one of them said. “Why don't you 
locate near a settlement? These local 
Indians don't think much of us 
whites and the northern Indians are 
bad medicine." 

“I think I'll see the day when 
ships anchor here and take my 
lumber aboard,’ Dan answered. 
*Where're you headed for?" 

- “The wedding!” the leader, a man 
named Field, answered. 

. “I hadn't heard. Who's gettin’ 
married?" Dan asked. 

"Somebody down at McCalls’,” 
Field answered. He did not notice 
Dan's recoil under the blow. “None 
of us has ever seen the McCalls and 
don't know what they look like, but 
a travelin’ parson passed my place 
last week and said he’d been sent 
for. Well, a weddin’ is a weddin’. 
We ain't seen a white girl in a year 


and we're travelin by canoe a hun- 


dred miles to kiss the bride. Better 
come along.” 

. “Where’re the McCalls located?" 
Dan managed to ask. 


“We asked a fellow about that,” 
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Field said, "and he says, *you can't 
miss their cabin. All trails in the 
country lead to it. "They've got a 
girl there that's started the whole 
Puget Sound country travelin'" " 
Field laughed loudly at the other 
man's words and slapped his thigh 
as he roared, “All trails lead to Mc- 
Calls." 

“I think FII go along," Dan said. 
“Yes, PII go along if there's room 
for me." 

“What we need," Field said jok- 
ingly, “is a public-spirited citizen 
who'll bring a shipload of girls from 
the East. This country is an old- 
maid’s paradise”? - 

They set sail early the following 
morning. Field handled the canoe 
skillfully. Long, light, slender, the 
craft made fast time. And when 
the wind was right it could make 
progress even against the swift 
tides. 

They sailed close to the shore, 
studying each cove for signs of a set- 
tlement. Here and there they saw a 
cluster of cabins, but the McCall 
cabin wasn't among them. 

'They rounded a headland near 
Olympia and saw a beach lined with 
canoes and small boats. “That must 
be it," Field said. 

“I know it is" Dan answered. 
“The MeCalls were in my train un- 
til the Indians caught me. I’ve seen 
those window curtains before. Lassie 
and Mrs. McCall were working on 
them as we drove over the plains.” 

For once in his life, Dan felt un- 
certain about what course to take. 
He hadn’t wavered when Beaver Ely 
had advised against his going on. 


‘He hadn't hesitated to raft down the 


river instead of staying with the 
train and attempting to pass over 
the mountains. But now he didn’t 
know what to do. Maybe he 


. Shouldn't spoil Lassie’s wedding day 
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by his unexpected appearance. Yet 
to back out now would cause com- 
ment among his companions, par- 
ticularly as he had mentioned com- 
ing West with the McCalls. 

He was conscious of a dull, aching 
pain when he thought of watching 
Lassie marry another man. He 
should have begun the search for her 
as soon as he reached the Sound. 
Yet a man had to be practical on 
the frontier, or he would be lost. 


.CHAPTER III 
DOUBLE WEDDING 


OMEONE had opened a keg of 
S rum and cups were pressed 

into their hands almost before 
Dan and the others had hauled the 
canoe above the high-water mark. 
Freddy Wyckoff, a flushed, sweating 
individual who looked as if he had 
been hogtied, then poured into a 
Sunday suit of clothing, was intro- 
duced as the groom. 

His friends kept insisting on forc- 
ing another drink down the groom 
and fortifying him for the coming 
ordeal. Instead they were merely 
draining the strength from legs al- 
ready weakened by the prospect of 
the wedding ceremony. 

Dan groaned. It seemed to him 


that almost any man on the beach 


would have been a better husband 
for Lassie. At that moment Field 
joined him. 

“After seein’ the groom," Field 
said, “I need another drink. With 
good men cryin’ for wives, she picks 
that scarecrow. Women are funny. 
Well, bottoms up, Welch.” 

Dan tilted his cup upward, 
. drained the fiery liquor, blew like a 
spouting whale and felt worse than 
ever. He made his way to the cabin. 
The door was open, and people milled 
around inside. Suddenly Lassie 


-he pleaded. 


top," Dan insisted. 


came out of a back room. Her 
hands dropped to her side for a mo- 
ment. The color drained from her 
face. 

“Dan!” she breathed. “Oh! They 
told me you were dead!” 

Then she was in his arms, while a 


half dozen young fellows stared in 


astonishment. 

“Didn’t they get word to you that 
I had arrived on the Sound?” Dan 
asked. ; 

“T haven't heard a thing,” Lassie 
answered. “When did you arrive? 
Where have you been? Tell me 
everything.” 

Briefly, he told what he had been 
doing since they saw each other last. 
"I suppose I should have stayed 
away," he concluded, “instead of 
coming over here to your wed- 
ding, but I couldn't stay away." 

“My wedding?" Lassie exclaimed. 
“Pm not getting married. Ellen 
Fremont, who joined our train after 
we escaped from the Indians, is the 
bride-to-be. I guess I'm a one-man 
girl, Dan. When I heard you were 
dead, I. . . I'— She couldn't con- 
tinue for a minute, then she smiled 
happily. “Now I must run along 
and help the bride." 

Dan caught her as she started 
through the door. “Wait, Lassie,” 
“Listen! The cabin’s 
ready, stocked with grub, and wait- 


ing for you. Let's make it a double 


wedding. Can't we?" 

Lassie gasped. “Why, Dan, we 
. . . we couldn't. I’m not ready. 
Why—” 

“Your hope chest is full to the 
“All you have 
to do is to dress and . . . and love 
me enough." 

“You know I love you enough 
but—" 

“Listen,” Dan pleaded, “it will be 
the first double wedding on Puget 
Sound. Besides, the parson may not 
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Dan brought Lassie to. her new home—and even then 
there were ominous rumors of Indians on the warpath. 


come this way for months. And—" 
He broke off and dashed into the 
kitchen where Mr. and Mrs. McCall 
were preparing fooc for the wedding 
guests. "We're making a double 
wedding of it. While Freddie Wyck- 
off is marrying Ellen Fremont, I’m 
going to marry Lassie.” 

“Land sakes alive!” Mrs. McCall 
exclaimed. “I’never heard of such 
a thing. Have you built a home?” 


“Yes.” 

“Ts “it safe from Indians?" the 
mother inquired anxiously. 

"Its safe," Dan insisted. “The 
northern Indians have too much 
sense to mix with the whites.” 

“They haven't been taught their 
lesson yet," Mrs. McCall argued. 
“They've never known defeat. 
They'll have to burn their fingers 
before they realize that fire is dan- 
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gerous. And I don't want them 


burning them at my Lassie's ex- 


pense. 


"They won't be venturing down ` 


this winter," Dan insisted. “And 
by next spring I hope to have a set- 


tlement large enough to fight off any 


Indians." 

Lassie took Dan's side when’ it 
looked as if things might go against 
him. “Dan has made everything 
ready,” she said, “and now I'm ready 
to do my share. We'll make it a 
double wedding.” 

As the information reached those 
outside there was a rush for the rum 
keg. “A double wedding!” Field ex- 
claimed. “We brung a bridegroom 
and didn’t know it.” “He stood 
Freddie Wyckoff on ‘his rubbery 
` legs. "Have one more on the other 
bridegroom." 

Ellen Fremont appeared at that 
moment, her lips set in a grim line. 


“Tf he takes any more, I'll not marry | 


him," she said determinedly. 

In a land where there were twenty 
men for every girl this sentiment was 
greeted with approval. “Marry me,” 
Field bellowed, 
-go-by.” 

“PII marry you, Mr. Field," Ellen 
said icily, “when you’re the last man 
on earth." She shook Freddie. 
“Now go down to the spring’ and 
soak your head in cold water.” 

“Let’s everybody drink to the one 
who'll wear the pants in the Wyck- 
off family,” Field roared, “Mrs. 
Ellen Wyckoff.” ` 

The bride-to-be returned: to the 
cabin, thoroughly angered, while the 
men drank to her. 

Quiet settled down a few minutes 
later as the parson performed the 
ceremony under a spreading fir tree. 


Ritchie and his wife rode in on Dan's . 


pack horse as the ceremony ended. 
“We heard Lassie was gettin’ 
married," Ritchie said, “and we 


“and give him the- 
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knowed Dan Welch must’ve got 
through. Here's your horse, Dan. 
How about my tools?” 

“Safe in my cabin,” Dan answered. 
“Better make your way along the 
beach at low tide until you find my 
place. I’m borrowin’ a canoe to take 
Lassie’s things home, and you can 
paddle it back with yours.” 

“We'll do it," Ritchie agreed. 
Then he hurried off to help .drain - 
the rum keg. 

An hour later Dan carried his 
bride to the canoe and placed her in 
the bow. Her hope chest and other 
things occupied the center of the 
boat, while Dan took or position in 
the stern. 

They. paddled ioc) the point, 
and hoisted’ sail as soon as they en- 
countered a favorable breeze. There 
was so much to be said that they 
were at a loss for words, but they 
found full measure of happiness in 
smiling into each other’s eyes. 

“This is the end of our troubles, 
Dan,” Lassie said. “The beginning 
of long years of contentment.” 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, as if 
trying to convince himself. _ “Yes, 


.we've long years of contentment 


ahead of us." 

But he knew that was not the 
truth. Contentment could no* come 
until the conflict of races was settled. 


HERE were seventeen canoes 

on the beach near tl river . 

mouth when Dan and Lassie 
arrived home, “I don't like it, Dan 
said. "They've never lived here be- 
fore, though I found plenty of signs 
of temporary camps. Well, w*'re 
home anyway." 

He shouldered Lassie’s hope chest 
and staggered steadily up the path 
to the cabin. - The ground about the 
windows was packed solid from the 
tread of many feet. 


“Wait, don’t go in,” he called to 
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his bride. He swung the chest to 
the ground, picked up: Lassie sad 
carried her into the cabin. 

"Had you forgotten the groom 
carries the bride across the thresh- 
old?" he asked, grinning. 

“My only thought was to open 
the door-befere you broke your back 
under that chest,” 
She looked around the cabin and im- 


pulsively threw: her arms about his: 
“Dan darling. 
You remembered all the little things. 
I mentioned when we drove over the- 
It’s wonderful and all ours." 


neck and: kissed him: 


plains. 
Three weeks after they landed, a. 
brig nosed her way into the bay. A- 


sailor well forward heaved. the lead: 


and-they could hear his voice in the 
clear air singing, “Six fathoms and 
a deep! Six fathoms! Six fathoms! 
Five fathoms and a deep!" 

Then suddenly the anchor -went 
down and the brig swung around 
with her broad bows to the current: 
The captain came ashore i in à small 
boat. 

“Looking for spars,” he informed 
Dan. “I see you have some.” 

“T need flour,’ Dan said, remem- 
bering it was worth thirty dollars 
a barrel at some of the trading posts. 
“And pork. And my T ToS like 
thread and cloth." 

"Let's set down and come io an 
agreement," the skipper proposed. 
"You've spars and we've got what 
you need. I've been hoping some- 
one would settle here. The northern 
Indians being what they are, I 
hadn't expected anyone so soon. 
Well, I can take all of the spars, 
square timbers and lumber you can 
produce—" 

“Good!” exclaimed Dan- “Bring 
me a sawmill, boiler and- engine on 
your next voyage. I-haven’t -any 
money. but I'll have enoughs spars 
for a down payment. You can re- 

WS3—SD 


she answered.: 


tain. title to the mill until it's paid 
for. Is it a deal?" 
“I like a man who comes to the 
point,” the skipper answered approv- . - 
ingly. “FIF bring the -mill. 
you come: aboard and see what I. 
have." : 
Darn rose once, but: when he odi 
have invited: Lassie to go along the: 
captain shook his head and indicated _ 
he wished to taik with him in pri- 
vate.. ; x 
; They had a diae of Scotch whis- 
key 4 in the skipper's cabin. “I didn’t 
want to frighten your young wife," 
the. man explained, “but a white man- 
on one of the islands to the north of _ 
us killed an Alaskan Indian a month 
ago. The killing should have served 


notice on them that their days o 


raiding are done. But they've wiped 


out an Alaskan settlement. or two 


in their time and they're insolent 
beggars. They'll be back and they've 
sworn to take three white heads for 
the man who was killed." 
“What’s the. matter with. organiz- 
ing the Sound. Indians and giving 
them a battle?” Dan suggested. 


“Fish-eaters!” the skipper snorted.--- - 


“There’s no fight in them. 'They've- 
been beaten so often by the pue 
tribes: they're afraid. And it is 
fearsome sight they are, too, in iine 
canoes they have. "They're larger: 
than any canoes you'll see around- 
here. Some of them will hold sixty” 
men and: they can drive them ten 
miles an hour." 

He opened a chest and brought 
out a pistol with six barrels. “Some- 


_ thing new,” he explained, *yousload 


the barrels and place a cap on each. — 
The hammer rises, falls and explodes 
the cap which, in turn, fires the 10ad. 
You can fire six shots without re- 
loading. And take these two rifles. 
You may. need them when those beg- 


gars. come down to collect their 


three heads." 


Now © _ 
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“Thanks,” Dan answered. “And 
I hope Il never have occasion to 
use them. My wife and I love this 
spot. We can prosper here, without 


harm to anyone, particularly north-- 


em head hunters. We intend to take 
root." 

The skipper paced the length -of 
his cabin twice before answering. “If 
you’ve got any sense, you'll take 
that sweet little wife of yours and 
‘go down to Olympia or some other 
settlement. Come back when there 
are enough of you to hold off those 
^ red men. 

“Lassie wouldn't go,” Dan an- 
swered. “She says the whites are 
- few amid many, and when even one 
of those few retreat in the face of 
danger, all others are in peril.” 

“Then put your trust in God, sir, 
and dry powder,” the skipper an- 
swered. “Now Ill send your sup- 
plies ashore and land a crew of men 
to get the spars into the water. In 
the late spring we'll land your mill, 


of.’ 


WO days later Ritchie and 
his wife appeared with the 
pack horse. 
“I had about given you up," Dan 
told him. 
“That horse is vaith his weight in 
gold,” Ritchie declared. “Weve had 
a terrible time following the shore 


line. There are so many inlets and 
bays. We had to make rafts again 
and again. We paddled the rafts 


while he swam rivers and bays.” 

They harnessed the horse to the 
plow and turned over the sod be- 
tween stumps. At times both men 
helped pull, while the women clung 
to the plow handles. It was back- 
breaking work, but once broken, 
Dan could work on his garden patch 
during the winter and get it in shape 
for the spring planting. 


and I'll add anything else I can think 


“If all goes well," Dan said to 
Ritchie, “you had better settle here. 
Tm going to start a sawmill and Il 
need men in the spring." 

"TII think it over," Ritchie prom- 
ised. He loaded his belongings into 
the canoe Dan had borrowed from 
the McCalls several weeks before 
and shoved off. 

Dan kept stumps burning in the 
clearing constantly. It was slow 
work and the only way was to keep 
constantly at it. On rainy days he 
worked in the cabin or in the clear- 
ing. The fair days found him felling 
trees. He moved slowly along the 
river bank, felling his trees in posi- 
tions that made it easy to roll the 
logs into the stream. 

Later on, when his mill was run- 
ning and he had a gang of men, he 
could cut the timber away from the 
bank. Now it was up to him to 
produce a maximum of timber with 
a minimum of effort. Trees that 
seemed ideal for spars, he floated 
down to the cabin and hauled above 
high-water mark with the aid of 
block and tackle. 

As the months passed he grew 
leaner, harder. It was drive! Drive! 
Drive! And when Lassie suggested 
he ease up, he shook his head and 
grinned. 

“The skipper won't land that saw- 
mill machinery unless ’'ve made a 
showing," he said. 

The local Indians observed his ac- 
tions with indifference. Except when 
they came to the cabin looking for 
a handout, which they accepted 
without any too much appreciation,’ 
they remained in their own camps. 

A white man named Packard ap- 
peared in the early sprig. He 
wanted work, and was willing to wait 
for his money. “Pm hongry," he 
drawled, “and a hongry man can't 
keep hisself warm when it's wet and 
rainy." 


4 
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Dan found Packard was a handi- 
cap rather than a help in his logging 


operations. Packard believed in a. 


much slower pace and there always 
was a tomorrow as far as he was con- 
cerned.. Dan left him at home to 
burn stumps and plant potatoes and 
vegetables in the garden plot. 

Dan's operations now extended 
two miles up the river, for it was 
necessary to select only the best 
trees. He wanted to establish a rep- 
utation in the south that would 
bring business in the future. The 
days were much longer now and he 
had more than twelve hours of day- 
light in which to work. 


CHAPTER IV 


VICTORY 


NE morning Dan's day ended 
O almost before it started. The 
hoarse cries of frightened, 

primitive people filled the air. Dan 
dropped his ax and listened. Sud- 
denly a canoe filled with desperately 
paddling natives rounded a bend in 
the river. They were mostly squaws 
and children. 

Dan ran to the water’s edge. 
*What's the trouble?" he yelled. 

One of the squaws understood his 
query. She shouted and pointed to 
the north. And then he knew—the 
northern Indians were coming. 
Even as he realized the trouble, a 
canoe filled with men appeared. Pad- 
dles lifted and fell with a fury that 
churned the water and sent the 
canoe moving swiftly against the 
current. i 

“You yellow fools" Dan yelled. 
“Go back there and fight ’em!” He 
waded into the stream, caught the 
high bow and turned the craft about 
by main strength. 'Fhen he hauled 
himself aboard. Shouts of protest 
greeted his action and one native 
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drew a knife. Two others lifted their 
paddles threateningly. 

Dan drew his pepperpot, the little 
six-barreled weapon the captain had 
given him. They had seen him shoot 
blue grouse off a limb with it, and 
were impressed, as he intended they 
should be when he did the shooting. 

“Northern Indians say Boston man 
no fight," Dan yelled at them. “Bos- 
ton man always fight. Boston man 
fight for his squaw. He fight for 
you and your squaw. Paddle!” 

He saw they had no relish for the 
job, but were afraid of his gun. 
Twice on the way downstream he 
stopped other canoes and removed 
the younger, stronger men and in- 
cluded them in his own party. His 
heart was pounding wildly when 
they came in sight of the cabin. 

It was standing, exactly as he had 
left it several hours earlier. Smoke 
drifted lazily from the chimney. The 
Northern invaders hadn’t arrived 
yet. Then he saw a big canoe, with 
at least fifty paddlers crossing the 
bay. 

It was the largest canoe he had 
ever seen. The paddlers’ feet could 
not reach the bottom, and foot rests 
were placed on the sides. The chief, 
or perhaps it was the shaman, 
dressed in a strange costume, sat 
above the others. i ; 

Dan ordered his own canoe to 
land. He drove the crew ahead of 
kim, lest they desert. 

“Lassie!” he shouted. “Lassie!” 

A native pointed and shuddered. 
Packard’s body lay on the ground 
near the cabin. It was headless. 

Dan entered the cabin and looked 
wildly about. In the back of his 
mind was the fear that Lassie had 
been murdered. But he knew the 
invaders had taken good care to cap- 
ture Lassie alive and unharmed if 
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possible. ‘They were making their 
first raid on a white settlement and 
were taking the greatest prize of all 
—a young white woman. 

- He lifted a loose floor board: sud 
picked up two of the rifles the skip- 
per had given him. They were well 
oiled and had been kept for an emer- 
gency. He filled his pockets with 
powder and ball, caught up an ax, 
then chased the natives back to their 
.eanoe. 

Dan wondered it his crew would 
fight if cornered. Perhaps in sheer 
desperation they might develop into 
something. He realized they held a 
very definite fear of the weapon he 
held in his hand. The six barrels 
-meant six separate deaths. 

Ahead, the Northern canoe sud- 
denly turned and headed outward. 
As Dan puzzled over this unusual 
-bit of action he saw a small canoe 
paddled by a young native and his 
‘squaw suddenly turn back toward 
the land. Both were paddling des- 
perately. The war canoe's crew 
fairly churned the water with their 
»paddles. The. great craft leaped 
. ahead.. As the smaller craft neared 
. the beach, the young couple jumped 
overboard and raced madly for the 
brush. ; 

Halfway up the beach the. man 
threw his hands into the air, stum- 
bled, fell. A rifle report echoed 
against the neighboring bluffs. Two 
men jumped from the war canoe, 
caught the fleeing woman and 
dragged her through the water and 
dumped her aboard: 

With fine scorn for Dan’s canoe, 
- the big craft headed north, the pad- 
‘dlers taking things easy enough, 
knowing they could outpaddle the 
pursuing craft or turn and engage it 
whenever they desired. 

“They Hydahs or Chimsieyans, 
bad,”. one of Dan’s natives. said. 


. tempt—contempt for the 


: “We'll get "em!" Dan answered. 


-He knew something of the tides run- 


ning along the shore, but he doubted 
if the Northern natives had con- 
cerned. themselves with it. He 


-hoisted sail, sent the canoe where 


the tide ran strongest and awaited 
results. The Northern canoe speeded 
up, held briefly, then. began to-lose 
distance. 

Dan sensed their amazement. He 
saw a change. Figures moved and 


presently a native rested a rifle on 


the eanoe’s stern and fired. The bul- 
let kicked up a jet of water six feet 
to-starboard. Dan made his way 
forward. It was possible his own 
men would overpower him the in- 


. stant. his back was turned, but he © 


had to chance it. He rested the rifle 
on the high bow and fired. He de- 
liberately missed with the first shot, 
to throw them off guard, and to get 
the range himself. He reloaded, con- 
fident he had the range. He saw the 
rifleman in the other canoe lift head 


„and shoulders to get a better aim. 


Dan fired. 
: The other's rifle plunged into the 


.water as the man gave a convulsive 
movement and slid back into the 


-canoe. The Northern canoe sud- 
denly turned, convinced attack 
would be the best move. The Puget 


. Sound canoe faltered, the crew obey- 


ing the instincts of generations of 
Gou aseri: 


LAN turned on them with blaz- 
ing eyes and roared com- 
mands that made them 
jump. There were fifty in the war 
canoe, thirty in the smaller one. As 
the smaller craft closed in, Dan 
could see surprise on some of the 
enemy faces, but mostly it was con- 
Puget 
Sounders, contempt for the Boston 
man in. command. cm 
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Dan 
“Beat them!" he bellowed. “Send 
them home whipped and they'll 
never come back again!” 

One who understood English ex- 
plained what Dan had said. But no 
cheers greeted his words. Rather a 
fatalistic calm settled on the canoe. 
Dan stood up and caught a glimpse 
of Lassie for the first time. She was 
lying in the bottom of the war canoe. 
Forward, on the prow, he saw Pack- 
ard’s head, a grim trophy of the raid. 
And the last trophy, if Dan had his 
way. 

A native lifted a shotgun, but Dan 
dropped him with a rifle shot just as 
he pressed the trigger. The shot- 
gun belched its lead into the air, 
kicking the native overboard. Dan 
emptied tlie other rifle and dropped 
it. It clattered against the bottom 
of the canoe. A harpoon whistled 
past his head and struck a native 
behind him with a sickening thud. 

- He kept his pistol in a side pocket, 
ready to draw at a critical period. 
He gripped an ax in both hands. His 
fear was that the Northern Indians 
might defeat his own crew and es- 
cape. As the two canoes struck, 
Dan drove the ax into the cedar 
hull of the war canoe. Chips flew 
under the impact. He drove again 
from the opposite angle and opened 
a hole at the water line. 

As. the water gushed into the 
*canoe, a native thrust his leg into 
the opening. One of Dan's crew 
crashed an ax downward, severing 
the protruding portion of the leg at 
a point above the knee. 

Two of Dan’s men hesitated to 
board the enemy craft, but he 
knocked them aboard. Spears and 
harpoons sliced through the air and 
thudded to abrupt stops. Men 
Streamed out in pain and fell over- 
board. A crimson stream began 


looked over. his shoulder.. 
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trickling along the bottom of the in- 
vading canoe. 

Lassie pulled herself clear of the 
fighting men, and worked her way 
slowly- aft. She crouched in the 
stern, holding a cedar chest cover as 
a shield. 

“Watch out for knives!" 
yelled warningly. 

“Even as he spoke, a huge native 
clambered. over the thwarts, caught 
up Lassie and advanced, sensing that 
the .white man would not risk kill- | 
ing her. Dan pulled out his pistol 
and aimed. He aimed so high in or- 
der to miss Lassie that he. only 
creased the giant native’s head, The 
man dropped the girl and collapsed. 
Two of his companions turned to 
pick her up, but a pair of Dan’s men 
hurled spears Lees through their 
bodies. 

The craft swung atout beam to 
beam. A half dozen Northern Indi- 
ans prepared to board the smaller 
craft and attack its crew from the 
rear. 

Dan smashed his way through the 
struggling men, almost upsetting the 
canoe in his hurry. He couldn't miss 
now. He aimed at their breasts and 
fired the five remaining loads. A 
sort of horror and despair swept 
through the invaders. "They had 
never seen a gun fire more than once 
without reloading. 

, This Boston man fired six times 
and for all they knew he might go on 
firing indefinitely. As a- native 
squared away to drive a spear 
through. him, Dan pointed the empty 
gun menacingly. The spear dropped 
from the man's hand and he jumped 
overboard before the dreaded blast 
could overtake him. 

Sensing that the invaders were 
beaten, the Puget Sounders in- 
creased the fury of their attack un- 
til Dan took a hand to stop them. 


Dan 


+ 
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Long overdue accounts were being 
paid-off when the Boston man finally 
made himself heard. 


ON’T kill them all!” he bel- 
lowed. “Send some of them 


back as an example of what ` 


happens to those who attack a Bos- 
ton woman. Let them tell the story. 
Let them know you are as brave and 
fierce as they are.’ 

The chief repeated Dan's advice. 
Reluctantly the victors ceased- the 
attack. They filled the «smaller 
canoe with the injured, the dead and 
the uninjured, and pointed it North. 
They could think of no greater dis- 
grace than to send the proud in- 
vaders back in one of the fish-eaters' 
canoes. Every native who saw the 
passing craft would know they had 
lost their own ‘proud war craft in 
battle. 

Dan lifted the native whose leg 
blocked the hole in the war canoe 
and dropped him overboard. The 


man had died almost instantly. Dan . 


stuffed the hole with clothing and 
set two natives to bailing out the big 
craft. The uninjured picked up en- 
emy paddles and headed homeward. 

“Are you hurt, Lassie?” Dan 
asked anxiously. Many things old 
Beaver Ely had mentioned were re- 
turning again to haunt him. 

"Im all right, Dan,” ‘Lassie an- 
swered. “I was so relieved when-I 
saw you coming with the natives. 
I was afraid you would come alone. 
That's what they wanted." 

Dan understood. They had 
wanted three whites, or their heads, 
for the one native a white man had 
killed. Packard was one, Lassie two, 
and he would have been the third. 

“They couldn’t understand why 
you made such good time, even: with 
the sails," the girl continued. “It 
was the fast tide, of course. They 


didn’t notice the trick until too late. 
Well, it’s all over now. And you'll 
promise not to work so hard in the 
future, won’t you?” 

He grinned. He had no thought 
of coasting with his work for thirty 
or forty years yet. 

Canoe loads of natives came down 
the creek as soon as a watcher saw 
that Dan and his companions were 
in possession of the huge war craft. 
Men and women shouted and 
cheered the first victory they could 
recall, then-as they passed the dead 
ashore the old cronies began chant- 
ing and wailing. 

. “Even in victory," Dan remarked 
somberly. “There’s grief and wail- 
ing. We’re in for a hideous night.” 

“For which, thank God!” Lassie 
added reverently. 


CHAPTER V 


CARGO 


HILE Lassie put the cabin 

V V in order again, Dan made a 
coffin of whip-sawed lumber 

and prepared to bury Packard. He 
placed the coffin on a stoneboat and 
hauled it to a hill overlooking the 
Sound. If he was founding a city, 
then.that city must have a ceme- 
tery, and this would be the best site. 

He dug the grave alone and low- 
ered the coffin with the aid of a rope 
snubbed around a tree. Lassie asked. 
if he needed help, but Dan made her 
stay in the cabin. She had been 
through enough without adding an- 
other depressing experience. 

. Long after they had gone to bed 
the wailing continued down on the 
beach. At midnight they pulled on 
their boots and walked over to the 
edge of the bluff and looked down. 
Campfire burned brightly and the 
peculiar odor of burning, salt-water- 
soaked driftwood filled the air. Sev- 


eral aged squaws were beating a log 


with a stick and chanting weird 


death songs. 


“Tt makes me think of moonlight | 


nights, hairy men, wolves and 
caves," Lassie said. “Will it ever 
end?" s 
When they awakened in the morn- 
ing the lamenting was over and the 
beach deserted, except for the war 


canoe. The campfires were mostly | ESSE 


gray ashes, fringed by the ends of 
charred wood. 

“There’s an Indian cemetery down 
the Sound a ways, Dan said. 
“They’ve gone there." 

He decided to remain close to the 
cabin until the natives returned and 
he was certain of their attitude. He 
had brought them victory, but his 
methods might have been too high- 
handed. 

When they returned he sensed a 
new respect. There was work to be 
done around the place and he ex- 
plained weeding and gardening to 
two of the most willing young na- 
tives. He asked a girl to help Lassie 
in the cabin and then went upriver 
to finish getting out piling. 

“Tve almost got a payroll to take 
care of now," Dan reflected. “And 
let's see, where was I a year ago? 
With the wagon train, dreaming of 
something like this." 

He drove his ax deep into a tree 
and watched the clean, white chips 
fly. When the tree fell and he had 
topped it and removed the limbs he 
saw a native boy running along the 
river bank. The boy pointed back 
toward the sound and chattered so 
excitedly that Dan could not make 
out what he was trying to say. 


AN drove the ax deep into 
D the piling and left it there 
with the handle vibrating 
from the stress of his emotion. He 
brushed the boy aside and ran down 
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the river bank, smashing through 
impeding brush and  splashing 
through shallows. The only thought 
that occurred to him was that the 
Northern Indians must have re- 
turned. 
| When he got to the beach, he 
stopped short with a gasp of relief. 
, The brig was rounding the point. 
She sailed beautifully to her anchor- 
_age and he noticed she rode low from 
the weight of her cargo and that 
there was a steam boiler lashed to 
the deck. 
; Lassie ran down the beach and 
‘stood at his side, waving. ; 

“Look!” Dan exclaimed “joyfully. 
“The mill’s come! As soon as the 
cargo's unloaded, I'll see if I can get 
the skipper to go down Sound and 
pick up your folks and anyone else 
who wants to work." 

~ He hopped into a canoe and pad- 

dled out to the vessel. 

The skipper was there to greet 
him as he came. over the side. 

"I've got a cargo of spars and pil- 
ing," Dan cried excitedly. “And, 
say, you didn’t forget the pile-driver 
hammer?” 
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“T never forget anything,” the 
skipper chuckled. “I even think of - 
things a man’s going to need. I 
haven't been supplying settlements 
for years for nothing. Your mill is 
aboard, complete. Pile-driver ham- 
mer, cable, everything. Some cloth 
for Mrs. Welch and furniture for the 
cabin. Everything you'll need in the 
way of food. Also a contract to 
cover everything. Ill credit you 
with your piling and spars as soon 
as you bring 'em within peach of my 
tackle." 

Momentarily Dan Welch icone: 
Contentment was right around the 
corner, the contentment of ‘those 
who, blazing trails into the wilder- 
ness; lay the foundation for new 
towns, new States. 

“Thanks, captain,” he said grate- 
fully. “You certainly remembered 
everything I asked for, and I appre- 
ciate’ it.” : 

The skipper nodded and grinned. 
“Yes, sir,’ he chuckled. “And 
I’m even ahead of you— Mr. 
Sheedy,” he bellowed to the mate, 

“open the second hatch and bring 
up that cradle!” 


THE END 
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Dead Man's Gold 
D ss LOGAN ran into gun 


trouble the moment he hit 

. Moleen Springs. He hadn't 

expected it so soon, but he knew it 

must come, eventually. There was 

a hard light in his clear-blue eyes, 

and a dead man’s canteen hung on 
his saddlehorn. 

The dust that lay in folds on his 
garments and clung to the two days’ 
growth of beard made him appear 
older than his twenty-one years. He 
was as lean and cord-muscled as the 
range mustang he rode. 

The disorderly mining camp of 
Moleen Springs, which had mush- 
roomed into existence almost over- 
night in the Slumbering Hills, spread 
hodgepodge on either side of its sin- 
gle street. . The smell of new lum- 
ber and alkali dust mingled with the 
aromatic tang of the brushy hills. 
Shouts of men, the stamp of pack 
animals, the creak of freighting wag- 
ons made a constant hubbub. Yet 
under all lay a patent tension, like 
a spark near powder. 

A squat, heavy-shouldered man 
broke from a group in front of the 
general store, his eyes pinned on the 
oncoming rider. He took a step, 
hesitated, then plunged out into the 
dusty street. 

“Hey, you, feller, where’d you get 
that canteen?” 

Logan jerked his horse to a stop. 
He didn’t know this man, yet the 
hostile tone raked his nerves. He 
could feel the intent gaze of all the 
onlookers burning into him. 

“Why do you ask me that? What’s 
it to you?” 

*'Cause I know that canteen. 
It’s marked, ‘D. M.—Dusty Med- 
low—an’ he’s my friend. If any- 
thin’s happened to him—” 

The heavy man’s hand made a 


quick movement inside his coat. He 
didn’t complete it. Logan’s quick 
warning stopped him in mid-action. 

“T wouldn’t try that, hombre. Why 
get smoked- up at me, a stranger?” 

""Cause I wanta know what's 
happened to Dusty." 

.Berry saw the group in front of 
the store moving away, drawing 
from a possible line of fire. More 
miners were collecting, forming into 
a sullen group a dozen yards down 
the street. He noticed a tall man in 
a gray suit dismount and force his 
way through them. 

The squat man's- wrath grew. 
""They's been two miners from this 
town robbed an' killed by a dry- 
gulcher already, that's what!" 

"You suspect me?" Berry asked 


coolly. 


"Tm suspectin' ever'body. By 
Gawd, if we ever catch him it'll be 
quick work with a rope. What's 
happened to Dusty?" 

Berry felt the muscles tighten in 
his throat. He hated to speak. 

"He's dead." 

*What?" 

“Shot in the back. I found this 
canteen on the trail afore I found 
his body. That's why it's hangin' on 
the horn. I was comin' for help to 
fetch him—" : 


The heavy man stood for a mo- 
ment frozen, a queer look contorting 
his features. His eyes narrowed to 
slits. “Naw, you don’t. We'll fetch 
him ourselves. Yo’re stayin’ under 
guard till we find out. Git down off 
that hoss.” » 

Berry Logan did not move. “You 
mean that?" he demanded. 

“I mean it. Git down off that hoss 
with yore hands clear—” 

The miner’s fist pawed into his 
coat again—a second too late. With 
an almost imperceptible movement, 
Logan’s hand flashed to his thigh 
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and up. His six-gun was leveled 
past the mustang’s neck. 

“Pil get down, but you ain't or- 
derin’ me. If you got a sheriff or 
. marshal in town, I'll give myself 
into his custody, but. not to any 
mob. Savvy? Just back against 
that wall and keep your own hands 
clear." 

The words were like a trumpet 
call to the collected men. A ripple 
of angry sound ran through them, 
high-pitched and ominous. A gun 
cocked somewhere to Logan’s right. 

“Get off that horse," a new voice 
commanded. “You’re covered!" 

Still Logan didn't move. His eyes 
never left the squat man. He spoke 
from the side of his mouth. “My 
gun ain't full-cocked. I'm holdin’ 
the hammer back with my thumb. 
If you get me, it'll fire anyway. It 
can't miss this hombre." 

The hush that followed his words 
dropped over the assembled men like 
an invisible pall. No one dared make 
a move. 

The man in the gray suit pressed 
forward. He had a bland face and 
dark, fathomless eyes. “Hold it, 
everybody," he said in a crisp, au- 
thoritative voice. "Simmons was 
jumping at conclusions about this 
Stranger. We ain't heard his story 
yet. You can case that gun.” The 
last words were directed at Berry 
Logan. 

“Ts that a safe thing to do in this 
. town?" Logan inquired ironically. 

“Safe as anywhere. You're slick 
with a smoke-pole—we'll credit that 
—but Simmons was no gunman to 
beat in a draw. The men are edgy 
because of these killings. Until the 
sheriff sends somebody over from 
Armath, we got to take matters in 
our hands. But we never refuse a 
man a right to tell his story." 

Berry slid his Colt into leather 


with a clean, jabbing movement. 
The bland man's eyes followed him 
with an inscrutable gleam, and a 
flicker of a smile twisted his lips. 

‘Tve purty near told my story," 
Logan explained. “The killer must 
have got this Medlow just before I: 
came along the trail. I figure he 
heard me comin’ and lit a shuck.” 

“See him?” asked the man in the 
gray suit. 

“T didn’t say I saw him.” 

“All right." The gray-suited man 
turned toward a rangy miner with a 
blunt squarely-chiseled face. “Lu- 
body, take Carter and a couple 
more men and bring in Medlow. Fol- 
low the trail back. You can put the 
stranger's horse in my stable. He'll 
stay at my place till you get back." 

Logan turned to see the spread of 
a false front on the opposite side of 
the .street. In big -letters was 
painted: MINERS REST SALOON. 
DAVE RUTTER, PROPRIETOR. Already 
the first lights of evening were be- 
ginning to glow in the interior. 

Berry slid to the ground. The 
crowd parted to make way for Rut- 
ter and himself, but it did not imme- 
diately disperse. A rasping voice 
grumbled, “To hell with Rutter. He 
ain't the boss. We orta kept that 
stranger ourselves." 

The saloon proprietor went on 
without turning. Once through the 
doors he glanced back apprehen- 
sively. 

“The boys will be gone two, three 
hours," he said. He turned toward 
Logan, the muscles pulling at the 
corners of his mouth. “I saw you 
put up that gun. You did have it 
full-cocked. Purty slick trick to 
fool the boys, but it wouldn't go 
against a regular gunman.” 

Berry nodded. “I had to think 
fast. I didn’t know what some ga- 
loot might do.” 
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ger," 


“Slick, all right.” Rutter became 
more affable. “That calls for a drink 
on the house. What’ll you have?” 

“Beer,” answered Logan. “And I 


-| could eat, too." 


'The place had not entered its full 
evening’s activity. Two white- 


‘| aproned men were behind the bar. 


A vacant faro bank was at one side 
of the room. A half dozen poker 
tables, still smelling of fresh lumber, 
dotted the main floor. A.few cus- 
tomers were idling about, waiting. 
"Help yourself," ordered Rutter, 
indicatmg the free lunch. “Then 
come into my office. I want to talk 
to you. Dusty must have had a 
purty big poke on him. I cashed 
seven ounces for him last week. 
: The bat-wing doors were thrust 


E open by a prodding arm.. Two men 


stalked in. One of them had been a 
companion of Simmons in front of 


.the store. A sun belt draped across 


his waist. Berry didn’t place the 
second man, who had a double-bar- 
reled shotgun hooked in his elbow. 

“Yuh ain't goin’ nowhere, stran- 
the man with the shotgun in- 
formed Logan. “Yuh’re stayin’ right 


in this room where we can watch 


yuh. 55 

Annoyance shaded Rutter's eyes. 
“That’s not necessary, boys." 
- “Tt won't do a damn bit of harm,” 
returned the other. “Tf this feller's 
innocent, he goes about his business. 
If he ai’ t, we done caught us a dry- 


i. d p 
buy when they spent all that money for the. Guichos 


Rutter went into this office with- 
out a further word. Berry sampled 
his beer. The thirst and hunger of 
a moment before vanished. In the 
darkness of night the searching party 
was likely to discover little or noth- 
ing—and Berry knew it. 

One hour passed and then two. Lo- 
gan sat down at a table and began 
idly riffing a pack of cards. The 
strain of waiting taxed. his nerves. 
A crowd gathered in the saloon and 
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a hum of conversation lifted; but 
none spoke to him. Once in a while 
Logan lifted his head to note cold 
eyes staring at him. 
- The two. self-elected guards had 
not asked him to remove his gun, 
but they kept positions that put him 
under crossfire if he started any- 
thing. 

It was after nine s'elodk when a 


$ commotion lifted in the street. There 


was a muted- stamp of hoofs as sev- 
eral horses came to a halt. Men 
called to one another in crisp, brief 
sentences that failed to carry to the 
interior. Most of the miners left the 
saloon, impatient to meet the re- 
turning party.. Silence that bore 
heavily on Logan's eardrums settled 
over the place. Minutes stretched. 


- At last feet tramped before the 


door. Logan could-see the cluster 
of boots beneath the bat wings. 
Tense quiet reigned among the few 
men left in the saloon. 

Almost like.a human wedge the 
men entered, the doors volleying 
around as if hit by a gust of wind. 
The hard-faced Lubody headed the 
procession. They came straight 
` across the room, eyes unshifting, un- 
til Lubody was no more than two 


paces away from Logan. Then they 
spread to each side, hands on 
weapon. 


“All right, feller, stand up,” or- 
dered Lubody. “Take off that gun 
and throw it on the table.” 

“What’s the idea?” Logan de- 
manded. . 

* You'll find out. Move!” 

There was no choice but to fol- 
low the peremptory commands. 
Berry felt his last protection leav- 
ing him as his gun went on the 
boards. 

“Now empty yore pockets.” 

. Logan hesitated, but the hard 
faces yielded no choice. His trousers 


“produced a pocketknife, a stubby 


pencil, a small amount of money. 
From his shirt pocket he flipped out 
a tobacco sack, cigarette papers, .a 
notebook in which nothing was writ- 
ten. His personal belongings made 
a small, meaningless pile upon the 
table. 

“That satisfactory, men?” Logan 
asked quietly. 

“No, dammit, it ain "Uu -A miner 
who had been edging i in beside Lu- 
body, spoke vehemently. . *Yore 
pockets ain't enough. Take off yore - 
elt Maybe yo're packing a nugget 

elt 

- Berry's temper was reaching the 

breaking point. “Yowre getting 
damned high-handed. I'm willing to 
be reasonable, but asking a man to 
take off his shirt —" 
- *We've got our reasons, all right,” 
Lubody told them. | *Dusty's poke 
was taken. We already searched 
your saddle an’ warbag. If you ain't 
got it, you ought to be damn willing 
to prove it? -> 

Simmons came crowding to the 
forefront of the group, a baffled, 
hostile look pin-pointing his stare. 
Logan made up his mind quick. 

“All right, men. You got the 
say-so. But this is your doin’s—” 
. “Shut up and strip that shirt," 
growled Simmons. 

Berry- deliberately removed his 
garment, throwing it on the table. 
,His torso bare, he stood motionless 
in the light. “Now what?” 

Doubt was reflected in Lubody’s 
stare. He stepped forward and pat- 
ted Berry’s trousers, examined his 
boots. “Men, this feller ain't got it. 
I’m man enough to own a mistake 
when—” ; 

He had no time to complete his 
apology, for Simmons, charging for- 
ward like a: stung bear, grabbed up 
the shirt, shook and pommeled it as 


" 
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a terrier might worry a rat. His 
thick hands lighted on the little heap 
of Logan's personal belongings and 
he went through them roughly. 

A stream of profanity poured from 
his lips. "He's tricked us, dammit. 
He’s buried the poke somewhere an’ 
he'll get it ag’in. He's the only feller 
that coulda been on that trail so he 
had to done it, the sneakin'—" The 
last words were an epithet no man 
could endure. : 

Berry felt his muscles tense, his 
hands knot, and overpowering anger 
gripped him. Impulsively he reached 
out and whirled Simmons around. 

“That’s goin’ too far, hombre! 
You'll swallow those words or I'll 
cram 'em down your throat!" 

Simmons' eyes blazed with almost 
insane fury. He must have out- 
weighed Logan by at least thirty 
pounds, and he had the chest and 
biceps of a giant. 

“You won't cram nothin’,” Sim- 
mons yelled. “You pulled a whizzer 
on me with a gun, but you ain't got 
a gun now. I owe you a damn good 
beatin’ for that gun trick—if fur 
nothin’ else!” 

It struck Logan in one flashing 
hunch that this man was sincere in 
his belief. Simmons might be ringy 
and mean and incapable of reason- 
able thought, but he did believe Lo- 
gan guilty. 

The suspicions that had been ham- 
mering in the back of Logan’s mind 
vanished. He had felt from the start 
that Simmons himself was impli- 
cated; that his grandstand play in 
the street was a cover for himself— 
a device to turn suspicion elsewhere. 

But there was no time for specu- 
lation. Simmons pawed Logan’s 
hand off and struck heavily, sav- 
agely, at the lean face before him. 

Logan did not want this fight. 
It had been forced on him. 


But his own ire rose, a reaction 
against the badgering. If the only 
way Simmons could be answered was 
by fists, then that’s the way he'd be 


,answered. Damn the ringy temper 


of the fellow! 

Logan had just time enongh to 
jerk his head to one side. The big 
fist grazed his cheek; then Simmons 
was against him, clawing for a crush- 
ing bearlike hold. 

Only Logan's shirtless body saved 
him. Broken fingernails raked across 
his back as he pulled loose. Had 
there been a garment for those 
powerful fingers to clutch, he could 
not have escaped; he would have 
been overpowered, crushed by the 
weight of the big man. 

Logan saw the spectators drawing 
back, forming an uneven square 
about. Someone jerked the chair 
and table out of the way. He heard 
Dave Rutter protesting angrily. 


“Stop it! I want no bull fights in . 
my place.” 
The protest went unheeded. 


Friends of Simmons were shouting 
encouragement. “Mash hell outa 
the young smart-Aleck!” “No range 
rider can put it over us miners!" 

Berry sent a right straight to the 
heavy jaw. Simmons’ head was 
snapped back, but he was in no way 
stopped. He bored in again, head 
lowered like a bulls, his hamlike 
hands flailing. 

Logan aimed again for the jaw, 
struck high. His knuckles bored be- 
low the left eye, going deep. Sim- 
mons drew back, shaking his burly 
head. "The red imprint of Logan's - 
knuckles purpled. Simmons' eyelids 
were blinking, swelling. Tactics for 
the fight came. io Berry in a flash. 
He was retreating warily now, plant- 
ing his fist again and again in that 
tortured eye. 

A hubbub of noise surrounded the 
fight. At first Logan heard the 


words; then all was a muted clamor, 
raging wordless, like a storm over 
rooftops. Simmons' flailing fists were 
finding his body more and more 
often. Low blows were driving the 
wind from his lungs. Logan parried, 
jabbed, slipped aside, only to find 
the squat miner following him up, 
head lowered, hammering relent- 
lessly. 

Minutes seemed like hours. De- 
tails were erased in any agony of ef- 
fort and pain. Blood was flowing 
from knuckle cuts on Logan's shoul- 
ders and face. His lower ribs were 
welting knots of fire. Once he went 
to his knees, and only supreme will 
power got him on his feet again. 

Simmons' lungs had begun to puff 
like bellows. His weight was now a 
disadvantage. He was beginning to 
tire, slow down. "Then, with a sud- 
den, final effort he charged again, his 
head crashing through the defense of 
Berry's arms. 

Fire shot before Logan's eyes as 
the hard skull hit his chin. He was 
going back, down. Simmons was 
falling on him like an avalanche. 
Berry went completely limp, 
dropped, and half rolled to one side. 

That quick roll alone saved him, 
for Simmons crashed to the ground 
with a resounding thud. Berry 
squirmed to one side and lurched to 
his feet. The whole room was a 
haze. He saw Simmons lumber up, 
lurching slowly, one eye completely 
shut. The big man started to charge 
‘again, but his muscles were lead, 
robbed of their first wild power. 

Berry had saved his last reserve 
strength for this. It had been a test 
of endurance from the first. Now 
was the moment that would decide 
the outcome of this struggle. Logan 
saw Simmons plowing in, great hands 
reaching for his throat. If those 
strong, stubby fingers ever closed on 
his windpipe— 

Crack! Thud! Berry caught the 
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big jaw twice, just in front of the 
ear. A quick left jab went low on 
the floating ribs, pulling the clawing 
fingers down. Then Logan put all 
he had into a roundhouse swing, his 
fist starting below his hips and trav- 
' eling upward, all the weight of his 
body flowing behind it. 

'To a more agile opponent the blow 
would have been telegraphed long 
before it landed. Simmons, half- 
blinded, tried to jerk away—too 
late. For the flicker of a. second the 
burly chin was completely bare. Bone 
cracked upon bone with an enervat- 
ing thud, and Simmons went down 
like a felled ox, to lie glassy-eyed for 
seconds. 

Berry staggered back against the 
wall. His breath came in tearing 
gasps, and bands of iron compressed 
his chest. A disquieting hush hung 
over the barroom. Men who had 
cheered Simmons were ominously si- 
lent now. 

Simmons stirred, attempted to sit 
up. No one came forward to help 
him. Berry alone seemed to be in- 
terested in the unfortunate loser. 
“Bring him a drink," he called to 
the bartender. *On me." 

The strong spirits quickly revived 
the dazed man. Berry lent him a 
hand and pulled him upright. A 
peculiar light was glowing in Sim- 
mons' eyes. He glanced at the si- 
lent ring and then back to Berry. 

*You licked me fair, stranger, an' 
bought me a drink," he said with 
blunt sincerity. “Yo’re a better man 
than I thought you was.” Once 
more he glanced at the thinning cir- 


cle of spectators and found mno. 


warmth there. “If you ain't got no 
place to bunk down, stranger, come 
with me. My tent's big enough fur 
two.” - 

Berry took a moment to weigh the 
invitation. Was Simmons planning 
treachery? He discounted the sus- 


picion at once. “I reckon I'll do just 
that, and I’m obliged to you. Wait’ll 
I rustle into my shirt and we'll be 
goin’. » 

Lubody's gruff voice broke the en- 


suing silence. “Reckon we made a 


mistake. No hard feelin's, stran- 
ger?" 
“None,” Berry said briefly. 


IMMONS' tent was pitched at 
the edge of town. The miner 
walked a pace ahead, leading 
the way. Once there he lighted a 
lantern and hooked it on the un- 
barked tentpole. He dropped upon 
his bunk weariedly, while Logan 


.squatted, range fashion, on his heels. 


A night owl flew past the tent, a 
whirring shadow against the somber 
hills. In a far gully a coyote’s howl 
sounded like the babbling chatter of 
children. The town lay huddled 
down the slope below them, a light 
here and there, and, with the bril- 
liance of the main street, like a cur- 
rent through eddies. 

Minutes passed before Logan 
spoke. He wasn’t entirely sure of 
Simmons, but he had decided to play 
his hunch. 

“We got to get that killer!” 

Simmons heaved to a sitting posi- 
tion with a grunt. His one open 
eye gave him a lopsided expression. 
“Wer” he demanded, surprised. 
“What’s it to you?" 

“Plenty. That little jamboree in 
the saloon didn’t clear me. It just 
left the men without proof, that’s 
all. They still hold their suspicions. 
How about yourself?” 

Simmons grunted again, his good 
eye boring into Logan. “Nope. I 
did until you licked me, but you 
fight too damn square to be a back- 
shooter.” 

“Thanks, but you're only one. 
Them others may think different. If 
the killer ain't uncovered they'll 
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wonder, and figure maybe I was the 
ene. TI be a black sheep as long 
as I stay in Moleen Springs." 

"Yeah, maybe yo're right," 
mons agreed doubtfully. 

"Besides, there's one whó's damn 
suspicious.’ 

* Who: 37 

“The real killer. 
whether I seen him or not. He may 
have good reason to believe I did. 
He may think I’m holding back the 
information to spring it at the right 
time. He'll get edgier and edgier 
every day. Eventually he’s bound 
to make a play to get me.” 

“What you aim to do?” 

“Draw him out. In a couple days 
I want you to spread this story 
around town. Reckon you could lie 
if you had to?" 

“Reckon.” 

“Say that Dusty was a relative of 
mine. Let’s see—his name was Med- 
low, mine’s Logan. Say he was my 
mother’s brother. That'll make the 
killer believe I got a personal reason 
for getting even. We can build up 
a right smart story from that. Do 
you know where Dusty’s claim was?” 

“Not exactly. But I figger he was 
hittin’ rich gravel.” 

“Good. You tell 'em I got a let- 
ter from Dusty tellin’ me where the 
claim was, and for me to work it if 
anything happened to him. That'll 
round out the story and account for 

me being in the hills where I found 
Dusty's body." 

“Yo’re takin’ a big risk, Logan." 

*TIl chance that. You help me?” 

Simmons studied, his brain seem- 
ing to weigh the plan. At last he 
gave a jerk of his head. “If yo're 
dead-set on tryin’ it, Logan, I'll help. 
But you know what I think?” 

“No.” 

“That you'll be the next hombre 
we plant underground—with his 
boots on!” 

WS—6D 


Sim- 


He don't know. 


f= HE funeral of Dusty Med- 
low came and went, a grave 
- incident in the otherwise riot- 
ous life of the town. Berry Logan, 
standing by the oblong hole, felt an 
odd lump rise in his ‘throat as the 
first shovelful of dirt fell. 

Moleen Springs turned’ back to- 
ward its mad hunt. The gold-thirsty 
throng multiplied daily. Men who 
had never swung picks before tried 
their luck in the gullies and ravines 
of the Slumbering Hills. New bars 
and resorts sprang up and the doors 
never closed with the dawn. Fights 
become a common occurrence. . 

One night as Berry was making 
his way to his tent, someone took 
a shot at him in the darkness. The 
bullet went wild, but there was ill- 
omen in the sound of that lead. 

A week after he had divulged his 
plan to Simmons, Berry Logan 
bought a shovel and pan and rode 
from’ town. Dusty Medlow's can- 
teen still hung at his saddlehorn. His 
squat tentmate watched him go, 
waited awhile, then set off himself 
in another direction. 

Logan rode at an easy pace and 
before he had gone two miles, he 
knew he was being followed. With- 
out giving any indication that he 
realized he was being followed, he 
continued on, going deeper into the 
hills. 

All signs of the little settlement 
were left behind. A desolate loneli- 
ness lay everywhere. ‘The hills 
seemed to fold around Logan as if 
he were a lone rodent scampering for 
its hole. 

He came at last to a brushy ra- 
vine, where the thread of a creek 
wandered among rocks. There was 
no point in going farther. “I reckon 
this'll do,” he muttered to himself. 

He set about the making of & 
camp, working leisurely as if no de- 


e 
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sign was in his mind. Later he 
scooped a pan of gravel from the 
creek and set it on the bank. He 
squatted, waiting, building himself 
a cigarette and inhaling deeply. 
Little things drew his attention: 
the short flurry of disturbed quail 
somewhere to his right; a butcher 
bird rising and settling again into 
the thornbush; a circling buzzard 
slowly bending its spirals away from 
the little creek. 

Àn urge to move, to slip into the 
brush and circle in the direction of 
those signs possessed him. It was 
like making a target of his back to 
remain here beside the creek. 

A. sudden sound of hoofs cut into 
his tenseness. A rider appeared for 
a moment up the gully and then 
plunged down into the brush. The 
sound of his coming drew rasping 
echoes from the far wall of the val- 
ley. Logan half slipped his gun in 
readiness. 

The newcomer was making no ef- 
forts to hide his approach. Beyond 
a little bend the crunch of hoofs 
grew louder. When Berry Logan 
looked up finally, it was to see the 
squared face and sharp eyes of Lu- 
body. 

A strange tremor raced Logan’s 
nerves. Was this the quarry he had 
flushed? 

Lubody’s gaze was sharply quiz- 
zical. “Any luck?” he inquired ab- 
ruptly. 

“Not yet." 
“Didn’t reckon you had. I trie 
this creek two months ago. She's 

worthless.” 

“Yeah? Well, I'm giving her a 
shake anyhow.” 

Logan built himself another ciga- 
gette and bent over the pan, slowly 
washing off the heavier gravel. Lu- 
body dismounted and eyed him con- 
temptuously. Berry began to finger 
some brownish, flaky pebbles. 


A stifled grunt came from the 
watcher. He grabbed the pan and 
examined it. His big face was work- 
ing. “Gold! It’s there. That much 
in one handful of gravel!” His eyes 
shot up and down the stream as if 
envisaging the thousands that must 
be in the sandy bed. “I cain’t be- 
lieve it. Try ’er again. Over there.” 

Berry scooped a small shovel of 
gravel from the designated spot. 
Something of the gold lust seemed to 
have entered his own blood. He 
washed rapidly, the ashes from his 
own cigarette falling unnoticed into 
the pan. 

Flaky gold lay like freckles over 
the residue of gravel! 

Lubody’s shout rang through the 
little gully. "She's lousy with it 
now. She’s better’n a bonanza. You 
ain't got no monuments up. They's 
room enough here for two. It must 
be Dusty’s find. By the gadflies—” 

A voice spoke suddenly from the 
brush, clear, cold, striking through 
the absorption of the two men like 
the clang of an alarm bell. It struck 
Berry Logan like the clamping of 
ice to his back. His hand instinc- 
tively swept toward his holster. 

“Look out, Lubody! He ain't 
sharin' it. He's goin' for his gun!" 

Lubody sprang away from Berry, 
suspicion stenciling his face into 
hard lines. Logan’s unconscious 
movement toward a weapon at that 
moment damned him. 

The rocks, the brush, the shelv- 
ing walls of the little gully seemed 
to flow in and mingle in Logan's 
gaze, storming a brain already roused 
to turmoil. His little scheme had 
turned upon him, collapsed to a bub- 
ble. The fact drove through his 
boiling thoughts that the next breath 
might be his last. 

'The hellish cleverness of that un- 
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seen speaker flipped like a forming 
picture into his brain. In this sud- 
den fight between himself and Lu- 
body one of them would get the 
other-or both would go down. They 
were too close to miss. Even if one 
survived, the unseen gunner would 
drop him. 

Both down! A fight over a claim. 
All signs would read to. that. None 
could prove otherwise. The man 
waiting in the brush could stake the 
claim for himself. Two men would 
die so that he could enrich himself. 

Two men must die! Killer's lead 
'—as true as if the unknown fired the 
slugs himself. An unuttered--curse 
formed in Logan's throat as he 
sensed that Lubody's gun was slip- 
ping upward from leather. 

It all happened in thé space of a 


breath, too fast for coherent 
thought. Only one thought drove 
Logan. He must not get Lubody! 


What strange chance had drawn the 
miner to this spot, Logan did not 
know, but of one thing he was sure: 
his real enemy lay behind him in the 
brush. ` 

He must block that clearing gun. 
Could he do it? 

Strangely everything slowed in 
Berry's gaze. The arm of the man 
facing him rose like a leaden mem- 
‘ber, heaving slowly as if pulling at 
a weight. He was not conscious of 
his own movement. The target of 
Lubody's Colt was large before his 
eyes, shutting out other things. 

The gun bucked in his hand. A 
double detonation crashed about his 
He heard a scream of metal 
and a grunted curse. The Colt 
flipped from Lubody’s fingers as if 
jerked by a rubber band.’ Then 
Berry was plunging downward, roll- 
ing in the dirt. 

Something touched upon bis thigh 


like a hosted i iron. "The echo of the 
shot volleyed backward from the 
gully's side. He was over now, com- 
ing up— 

“Tryin’ the rollin’ trick, eh?" a 
voice snarled. “It won't do you no 
good, no more’n it did Dusty!” 

Thirty feet away a man stood, 
half concealed in the brush. His face 
was a blur before Logan's gaze. His 
gun was. flashing toward his shoul- 
der and down in a professional drep. 
: A mad savagery burned in Berry 
Logan as he realized he would be 
hit. He was as certain of that as 
he was certain he faced _ Dusty’s 
killer. He knew, too, that he must 
hang on, get one shot, no matter 
what happened. 

He lunged head and shoulders up- 
ward as flame seared his face. He 
seemed smitten by the hot blast of a 
furnace. A mumbling shock drove 
along his left collarbone; then his 
whole left side grew senseless as if 
it were being shorn from him: 

Slowly Logan’s own right arm was 
coming up. Beyond the other's 
dropping gun a face stood clear. It 
was the tight, smooth face of Dave 
Rutter! 

Crash! Berry triggered his gun. 
Echoes lapped back at him once, 
twice. "Then a red blur ran over 
everything. 

When he shook his head to clear 
his gaze, Rutter was gone, and only 
the twisted brush showed that a man 
was down, crumpled in the dirt. 

Lubody was pawing with his left 
hand for his own weapon. Logan 
swung toward him. “Hold it, man. 
I've got no fight with you. I thought 
it was you at first when I salted that 
sand—" 

“Salted the sand?" Tahody gaped 
stupidly. 

“Yes. All the gold you seen was 
Continued on page 129 


by Phil Sharpe 


; NE of the most widely rëad 
A types of American fiction is 

; that truly American institu- 
tion—the Western story. Through- 
out the years Western stories have 
‘proved popular because of the ro- 
mance and action associated with 
- the wresting of the wide-open spaces 
of ‘the’ West from desolation to 
civilization.’ 

Readers of Western stories have 

long shown an interest in guns. This 
interest seems to include both the 
past and the present types of Ameri- 
can firearms. 
- This country has long been a 
manufacturer of firearms. Ameri- 
can arms are without question the 
best in the world for the price. 

In traveling around the country 
I have visited with many hundreds 
of individuals, from the country's 
„greatest firearms technicians down 
to the backwoodsman whose means 
for acquiring expensive guns are 
practically nil. Yet each man takes 
a great deal of pride and pleasure in 
displaying the equipment he owns. 
Interest in target shooting has 
grown rapidly during recent times. 
The past five years have seen more 
developments along these lines than 
‘the previous twenty. Matches con- 
ducted throughout the country have 


E greater attendance than ever be- 


fore. 

The annual National Matches for 
both rifle and hand guns held each 
year at Camp Perry, Ohio, have 


shown a steady increase, and the 


1938 matches had. a total. of more 
than ten thousand Shooters and 
spectators. 

A few years ago some e of the boys 


started a revival of interest in the - 


muzzle-loader. They had been ex- 
perimenting with these old guns for 
a few years, saw their possibilities, 
and finally formed what has become 
known as the National Muzzle 
Loading Rifle Association, an or- 
ganization with a rapidly growing 
membership. 
. Prominent individuals have do- 
nated thousands of dollars’ worth of 
trophies for annual competition, and 
the rules have rapidly been clarified 
to make this type of shooting fully 
as difficult as any other match 
shooting, even with the finest of 
modern target rifles. 
.Muzzle-loading matches are con- 
ducted at various ranges up to 200 
meters (219 yards). Old-time per- 
cussion rifles only may be used. 
They must be loaded according to 


set standards and fired according to 


old match formulas. 
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The matches, which are held an- 
nually and also in various associated 
club on a monthly basis, are spec- 
tacular and have even been broad- 
cast on a national hook-up, an an- 


nouncer on the firing line describing. 
- mine here in Bridgeport who works 


the matches as they take place. 
Other - matches, classified as 


“postal matches," are being held un- 
der slightly different regulations. In 


these, properly witnessed official 
targets are shot with muzzle-loaders 
and then sent into the headquarters 
of the association for checking and 
comparison with others submitted 
in the same match. 

Black powder died a natural 
death a few years ago. For a great 
many years all modern rifles, revol- 
vers, and automatic pistols used 
nothing but smokeless powder. 
Lately, however, black powder has 
been revived for collectors who own 
old-time firearms. 

An executive of one of our largest 
automobile manufacturing concerns 
and a personal friend of the writer 
for years has been assembling a col- 
lection of such old guns as the May- 
nard, the Sharps, and the Ballard 
models. He has paid tremendous 
prices to acquire these in perfect 
condition. 

He is not content merely to dis- 
play them in his elaborate gun cases; 
he takes them out and shoots them. 
He tells me that he gets more kick 
out of them—not only on the shoul- 
der but in satisfaction—than he 
does out of the many modern guns 
he owns. 

Another very good friend of mine 
also makes a hobby of collecting old 
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firearms. He is T. H. Beard, vice- 
president of the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration. A few days ago Mr. 
Beard sent me a very interesting 
letter, a part of which follows: 
“By the way, there is a friend of 


for the Remington Arms Company 
and who is a nut on old guns. Not 
long ago he was driving his car and 
saw a woodchuck over in a lot. He 
was right near a farmhouse and 
since the farmer was outside, Bill 
stopped his car and asked if there 
would be any objection to his taking 
a shot at the woodchuck. 

“The farmer gave his permission, 
so Bill pulled out a 45/125 paper 
patch-shot cartridge, inserted it 
carefully in the barrel, rested his 
forearm over the window sill of his 
car, took careful air, and, probably 
by good fortune more than anything 
else, the 550-grain slug picked up 
the chuck and carried him through 
a stone wall, or at least made a good 
start at so doing. 

“The farmer had been a spectator 
and an auditor of the performance. 
After the reverberations had died 
down, the automobile and the house 
had ceased rocking, and the smoke 
had blown away enough so there 
was some trace of visibility, he let 
out an explosive and surprised, 
*What the hell was that thing you 
shot?" 

The old buffalo-gun cartridge 
with its 144-ounce slug of lead was 
a little bit heavy to use on a wood- 
chuck, but that particular gun fan 
got a great deal of satisfaction out 
of shooting it. And thus it goes. 


WHERE TO GO AND 
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by JOHN NORTH 
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HEN: it comes to scenic 

W wonders and the beauty of 

the outdoors, there are few 
States that can compare with Michi- 
gan, so this week's department is 
devoted to answering the many 
questions I have received about this 
State. 

Michigan has seventy- -two. State 
parks, covering over forty thousand 
acres of woodland and water. There 
are over a million acres of State 
forests for you to roam, and five 
national forests. Thirteen million 
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acres of land are open to public 
hunting, and sixteen fish hatcheries 
plant over two hundred million 
game fish a year. There are over 
three thousand miles of shore line 
on the Great Lakes if you like the 
bigger water. 

You can set up your camp in all 
the national forests and in many of 
the State forests. Lots of counties 
and towns also maintain parks for 
the free use of tourists. No matter 
where- you go you will find that 
"Michigan welcomes you and has 
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provided for your comfort. The 
scenery is grand, the fishing super- 
lative, and the people very hos- 
pitable. Just get in your car and 
go, and in any part of the State 
you will find just what the camper 
wants—woods, streams, and camp- 
ing places of beauty. ^ 

Here are descriptions of some of 
the interesting parts of the State, 
by counties. Of course’ it doesn't 
include them all. A huge volume 
would be needed to do that. 

In Alpena County you will find 
the shores of Thunder Bay and 
Lake Huron, from which you can 
bring out the big fish, and in addi- 
tion there are smaller lakes such as 
Grand, Long, Hubbard, Presque Isle 
Harbor, Thunder Bay River, and 
such smaller trout streams as Pine, 
Black, Comstock, and Wolf. Here 
you can get pike and perch and bass 
on your flies. The Alpena State 
Forest contains twenty thousand 
acres, and is thick with deer. You 
can reach this section by United 
States Highway 23, and Michigan 
Highways 32 and 33. = 

Otsego County contains the great 
‘Pigeon River Forest with its big 
herds of elk. The county has a hun- 
dred lakes and over a hundred miles 
of- trout water for you to choose 
from, and if you want to hunt, this 
is your spot since the preserves are 
stocked with deer, bear, grouse, 
woodchuck and ducks. It has some 
of the prettiest streams I have seen 
anywhere. You can get into this 
county over United States High- 
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ways 27 and M-32. 

In Alcona County you will find 
thirty miles of shore line on Lake 
Huron, a number of large lakes in- 
cluding the great Hubbard Lake, 
and hundreds of smaller ones, all 
stocked with fish. If you can stay 
until fall, there are some real thrills 
in store for you in the fox, coyote 
and bobcat hunts. 

If you are an upland bird man, 
you will want to arrange your trip 
so you will get to visit Gladwin 
County in the early fall, for this is 
one of the really great bird coun- 
tries, and near the city of Gladwin, 
the county seat, the National Grouse 
Trials are held each year. 

A special word should be said for 
Mackinac Island, in the historic 
Straits region. This has become a 
favored resort for victims of hay 
fever, and is one of the most health- 
ful spots you can find. Also, like 
Bermuda, it is famous for having 
no automobiles. It is a quaint, his- 
toric old island, and manages to re- 
tain that atmosphere by restricting 
transportation to bicycles, board- 


- walk chairs, and horses and buggies. 


It is Michigan’s show spot, a mighty 
interesting place for those who like 
quiet and a historical background. 

All this is just a small part of 
Michigan. You could spend years 
enjoying the State and never dupli- 
cate a trip. It is a truly wonderful 
vacation spot. If you are planning 


a holiday, by all means consider a 
trip to Michigan. 
gret it. 
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-Ẹ AM looking for a good gold 
HM prospecting section, off the 
-K- beaten trail in the real wilder- 
ness," writes J. B., of Decatur, Illi- 
mois. “It should be in the South- 
west, preferably in Arizona. I 
. would like it miles away from any 
town, yet, if possible, accessible to 
some such center by car for neces- 
sary. trips ,back to replenish camp 
. Supplies, etc. If the place should be 
down near the Mexican border that 
would suit me fine. Ilike the desert 
country, both for its own peculiar 
„fascination and because prospecting 
can be done virtually all year ‘round 
- down there. . . ; 
“I. am serious about gold pros- 
.pecting and have in mind a region 
. where some pioneer prospecting can 
still be done, rather than one already 
fully developed. Hard rock rather 
than .placer. ground. The gamble 
..may be greater, but I am prepared 
for that and I feel that if I did make 
a good lode gold strike, I would have 
something a lot richer and more last- 


country, yet must be accessible by 
car, and if possible down near the 


Fortuna. : district 


How about the 
in southwestern 
Yuma County, Arizona? Ever hear 
about it before? Here's the story. 
Perhaps it will fill the bill for you, 


Mexican border. 


. and others with something similar 


in mind. ; 
Location: Desert country down 


. near the southwestern tip of Ari- 


ing than just a patch of gold-bearing. 


gravel. Do you think you could 
suggest the very spot I am looking 
for?. An early reply would be ap- 
preciated.” 

All right, J. B., let's see. Ari- 
zona, off the trail lonely desert 
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zona. The district takes.in the Gila 
Mountains, a striking range that 
rises steeply from its foothill ridges 
in sharp, jagged rock spurs between 
deep, narrow V-shaped canyons and 
extends more or less from the Gila 
River. clear down to the Mexican 
border.. In fact U. S. Highway 80, 
the. main transcontinental route 
across the lower Southwest to. the 
Pacific coast, crosses the range a few 
miles west of Wellton. From Well- 
ton there is a desert road (trail is 
perhaps a better name for the 
tracks across the sand) that runs 
southwesterly toward the Gilas, and 
skirts their eastern flank. Another 
similar road runs down the western 
base fifty miles or so from High- 
way 80. 

Accessibility: Just come back up 
either of these roads to U. S. High- 
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way 80. The western side road hits 
80 at a spot about 16 miles from 
Yuma. The road along the eastern 
edge of the mountains brings you 
into Wellton, 34 miles from Yuma. 
If it is just gas, groceries, and similar 
necessities you want you can get 
them right in Wellton. 

As to the district itself, this long 
stretch of rugged lonely mountains 
rising from the desert floor has many 
fine gold-bearing veins scattered 
throughout the range. A lot of 
them have been cut off short by 
faulting of the rock formations but 
one at least was rich enough to 
produce some two-and-a-half million 
from a single mine before the vein 
was lost. Another vein like that 
would certainly be well worth find- 
ing, worth prospecting diligently 
over a protracted length of time. 

The one bonanza that has so far 
been uncovered in this little ex- 
ploited, off-the-trail region was the 


Fortuna mine down along the west- 


ern base of the range about ten miles 
south of Highway 80. 

It was discovered in the early 90's, 
and sold for $150,000 by its dis- 
coverer to Charles D. Lane in 1896, 
who organized a company and 
moved in machinery to mine the 
lode. 

Lane’s first four months produc- 
tion is said to have netted him close 
to $300,000 from ore mined not 150 
feet from the surface. From then 
on the mine went great guns to its 
- bonanza output until the vein was 


lost in 1900 at about the 800-foot 
level. 

Of course, the gamble is big, but 
so are the winnings for the pros- 
pector who- hits another jackpot in 
the Gila Mountains. 


To Tom K., Mahanoy City, Penn- 
sylvania: Yes, it is true there is a 
lot of State owned land in Arizona, 
but mining claims can be located on 
that land. The procedure is virtu- 
ally the same as that existing for 
staking claims on unoccupied por- 
tions of the Federal public domain, 
except for carrying out a few neces- 
sary additional State regulations. 

For instance, suppose you find a 
valuable lode deposit on State lands 
not already leased to someone else 
as mineral ground. You post your 
location notice and stake your claim : 
just as if it were public domain. 
Then you apply to the State Land 
Department at Phoenix for a pros- 
pecting permit. The $2.00 fee for 
this lease must be sent along with 
your application. 

When the application is granted, 
the State charges a rental fee of 
$5.00 per claim, and an issuance fee 
of $2.00. Both must be paid before 
the permit will be forwarded. How- 
ever a State land permit is sufficient 
recognition of your claim, and it is 
not necessary to file a copy of the 
location notice with the County 
Recorder, as you must do in the 
case of claims staked on the pub- 
lic domain. The prospecting permit 
is good for two years. 


We desire to be of real help to our readers, If there is anything you 
want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope sent to J. A. Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 


a prompt authoritative personal reply. 


Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such. 


letters as brief as possible. 


THE HOLLOW TREE 


Conducted by HELEN RIVERS 


"pass is the time of year when we all 
start wondering about our vacations 
—when we'll take them and where we'll 
£o. Most men prefer places where they 
can “rough it" for a while and get as 
far away from the routine of their every- 
day life as possible. That's why we're 
starting the OP Holla with this letter 
from Victor Langolis. He's an old miner 
and prospector and he has a proposition 
for a couple of you young men who 
haven't quite made up your minds as to 
what you want to do. Read his letter and 
see if the idea interests you. If it does, 
get in touch with him pronto. : 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I am an old miner and prospector looking for 
two young men who would be interested in min- 
ing and prospecting in California this summer. 
I am well acquainted with the mineral deposits 
in the mountains and deserts around the Mother 

- Lode and Death Valley, and there are a lot of 
ood mines to be discovered in these mountains. 
leping wider the stars in the great outdoors 


is very geod for a man's health, and panning 
gold in daytime is very exciting. There are 
good mountain streams around Mt. Whitney. for 
fishing and prospecting, and all you need is a 
grubstake and gas and oil for the tin Lizzie. 
Here's hoping I hear from a bunch of you fel- 
lows. Send a stamped envelope with your ad- 
dress and I wiH. answer your letters. References 
will be exchanged.—Victor Langolis, 60 Teddy 
Avenue, San Francisco, California 


Quick answers guaranteed if you inclose 
a picture— 


- Dear Miss Rivers : 


I am an Argentinian twenty-five years old and 
would be pleased to have-some Pen Pals from 
any part of the world. My chief hobby is col- 
lecting stamps and, believe it or not, I like to 
study. Those who ineclose snaps of themselves I 
shall answer immediately.— Betty Kenny Dela- 
mer, Libertad 391 Haedo, F. C. O., Buenos Aires, 
Republica Argentina, South America 


This. world-traveler returns after ten 
years— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a twenty-two-year-old fellow who has 
just returned to the United States from Au- 
stralia after a ten-year absence. I am desirous 
of making new friends and I trust you will help 
me. I have already gained several friends 
through the Hollow Tree. One of them lives 
in Sydney and I got to know him personally dur- 
ing my prolonged stay in Australia. 

My interests are many and varied. I enjoy 
practically all sports, especially: swimming and 
soccer. I also like horses, having practically 
grown up on one, and it is my great hope to 
have a ranch here in Texas soon. I also have 
hopes of changing my liking of writing fiction 
from a hobby to a career. I enjoy dancing, and 
musie is something I couldn't live without. 

During the past decade I've had the good 
fortune to be able to see a great deal of the 
world, and since I like telling about my experi- 
ences, I shall write long letters. So write soon, 
my friends to be, for as Goethe said, “Lose this 
day loitering—'twill be the same tomorrow—and 
the next more dilatory."—Joshia Calhoun Fein, 
Box 1871, San Antonio, Texas 


Calling all New Englanders— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am thirty-two years old and would like to 
write to someone living in the New England 
States. I have been corresponding with several 
als for the past few years, but some of them 
have given up and I want others to take their 
places. I am a stenographer and write long 
Jetters. Shall I be hearing from some of you? 
—Agnes Van Voorhis, Box 104, New Hamburg, 
New York : 


A Western Story fans sends in his first 
request— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Well, here I am looking for Pen Pals. I have 
beeh a constant reader of Western Story Maga- 
zine for a good many years, but have never made 
a request for Pen Pals before. I was born here 
in the West and can give all who are interested 
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some information about mining. and- the lumber 
industry, as I work at both of them. Inci- 
dentally, I am middle-aged. Here's hoping I 
find my mailbox full of letters in the very near 
future.—Daniel B. Simmons, Rt. No. 1, Oroville, 
California 


Linda has a great many interests— 


Dear Miss Rivers: ie 

Is there any chance for a twenty-one-year-old 
to join your throng of Hollow Tree members? 
Of my pastimes I consider dancing tops, I guess, 
and then in close order follow reading, writing 
and.playing the guitar. As a hobby [ collect 
copies of songs. I will exchange photos, post 
cards, pictures of movie stars, or what have you. 
Drop-me a-line with your photo- inclosed, if 
ossible, and I’m sure you'll find this Pen Pal 
‘rom the “Show-me State"-desirable.—Linda M. 
Boyer, 1418 Rose Street, Cape Giradeau, Missouri 


This British soldier will tell you all 
about Singapore— : 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

AS you can see by my address, I am a soldier 
Serving here in Singapore Although I have 
heaps of friends, I like writing letters. In fact 
it’s one of my favorite pastimes, so I would ap- 

eciate it i£ you would add my name to your 
ist of Hollow Tree members. I am twenty-five 
years old and haven't a bad physique, as I can 
prove with snapshots to anyone who answers this 
call.. My favorite sports are hockey, rugby and 
swimming. If anyone will be so kind as to, write 
to me,-I will exchange foreign stamps and also 
send snaps of Singapore and Ceylon, as I have 
been stationed in both places.—Cedric Clarkson, 
Twenty-second Heavy Battery, Royal Artillery, 
Changi, Singapore, Malaya 


If your birthday is the same as Wini- 
fred’s, write to her— 

Dear Miss Rivers: 
I am a great admirer of the Hollow Tree and 


have always longed to hear from Pen Pals from 
all over the world. I am hoping that I'll be 


“allowed to join your club and make some new 


acquaintances in this big wide world. I would 
especially like to hear from some person who, 
like myself, was born on October 22, 1919. I 
promise to answer all letters sent to me and to 
the first ten who write I'll send a snapshot.— 
Winifred Christenson, 315 W. Boatfield, Flint, 
Michigan 


Get acquainted with this Scotsman— 


Dear Miss Rivers: : 

Here is a Scots boy nineteen years old on the 
lookout for some real friends with whom to cor- 
respond. -I would very much like to hear from 
boys and girls between seventeen and nineteen 
years old who live in western America, especially 


the ranching country, the northern -and western . 


part of Canada, and lastly, the stock-raising re- 
gion of Australia. I am a lover of the great 
outdoors, have traveled in Canada and can tell 
you all about my native Scotland. My chief in- 
terests are drawing and most outdoor sports. I 
should like a photo of each one who writes me, 
if possible, so come on, boys and girls, let's get 
acquainted.—Howard C. Paterson, Whitehill Cot- 
tago, Nine-Mile-Burn, Penicuik, Midlothian, Scot- 
an m 


Here's a fine way to add to your stamp 
collection— 4 


Dear Miss Rivers: ; 

L have been reading Western Story Magazine 
for about three years and always turn to the 
Hollow Tree -first. I am a young girl twenty- 
one years old and for a while Sang in one of 
San Diego's smart night clubs. At present, how- 
ever, I’m taking a long-needed rest. I collect 
stamps, and to make it interesting, here's what 


Ii! do: Everyone sending me a letter from a 
foreign country will receive three stamps. Every- 
one sending me a picture will receive two stamps, 
and the one who sends the first letter will receive 
five stamps. So come one, come all, hurry and 
write.—Loretta Plantenga, New Downey Hotel, 
130% N. Downey Avenue, Downey, California 


This lad is a good shot— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Will you please publish this request for Pen 
Pals? I would like to hear from anyone from 
any part of the world. I am eighteen years.old 
and am very interested in photography and 
shooting. I have already won quite a few cups 
and also a medal in the King's Trophy Competi- 
tion for special distinction, of which I am very 
proud. I also collect stamps. I will exchange 
snapshots and will tell all who are interested. 
anything they want to know about South Africa. 
—Andrew Pretorius, 51 First Avenue, Melville, 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Sylvia especially likes sports— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I'd like ever so much to add to the number 
of Pen Pals from foreign countries which I have 
already received through your help. I am 
twenty-one years old and my chief hobby is cor- 
responding. - My favorite sports are ice skating, 
roller skating, hiking, bicycle riding, and I alse 
enjoy football games, movies, dancing, and trav- 
eling. I promise to answer all letters and will 
exchange. snaps. Here's hoping I hear from lots 
of foreign correspondents.—Sylvia Krug, 410 
Fairview Street, Riverside, New Jersey 


Cheer up this New Zealander— 


Dear Miss Rivers: i 

I am a lonely New Zealand youth wishing 
to correspond with Americans and Canadians. 
I am seventeen years old and am interested ia 
nll sports, especially wrestling, boxing, football 
and tennis. promise to answer all letters and 
exchange snaps.—Ernest Binzegger, R. D. Onga- 
rue King Country, North Island, New Zealand 


This marine will send you snaps and 
souvenirs— 


Dear Miss Rivers: ; 

I am a marine on Uncle Sam's largest man-o'- 
war, the airplane carrier, Lexington. I have been 
to the South Seas, Honolulu, Panama, and 
b ey and I have many snapshots and souvenirs 
that I would be glad to send to Pen Pals. My 
favorite sperts are football and swimming, and 
I enjoy dancing and writing letters. I hope 
you can find me a few Pen Pals.—P. F. C. Rob- 
ert Harrington, Marine Detachment, U. S. 8. 
Lexington, c/o Postmaster, Morgan Street An- 
nex, New York, New York 


Boys and girls, Geneva wants you to 
help her out— 


Dear Miss Rivers: \ 

I am a lonely girl, sixteen years old, living in 
the hills of North Carolina, and I would like 
some Pen Pals the world over who enjoy writ- 
ing long, interesting letters. I like all outdoor 
sports. Come on, boys and girls, it’s up to you 
to help this lonely girl.—Geneva Stillwell, Route 
No. 2, Box 130, Huntersville, North Carolina 


Writing letters is her favorite pastime— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am twenty years old and am longing for 
Pen Pals from all over the world. I love to 
write letters and will also exchange snapshots.— 
Mrs. Marguerite Gillen, 4312 Ridge Avenue, East 
Falls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Cattle Kings Die Hard 


The Story So Far: 


HEN his oldest son is killed by bush- 

whackers, old Link Herrick is left 
without a manager for his big Bar H 
Ranch. 'The spread is mortgaged, and the 
old cattleman knows he must have a strong 
man to run it if it is to be saved. He 
gives the job to Jeff Rand, a young rancher. 
Rand quickly discovers that a powerful and 
unscrupulous magnate named Bull Tench 
has been trying to force Link Herrick into 
a position where he will have to give up 
his ranch. 

Jeff goes East, ostensibly to bring Link's 
two younger children back with him, but 
really to arrange to sell some of the Bar H 
cattle to pay off the mortgage. He makes 
a deal with an independent packer and 
then goes to New York where he finds that 
Tench, posing as a wealthy society man, 
has made friends with the two. younger 
Herricks. 

Rita and Jim Herrick accompany Jeff 
home very reluctantly. Jeff begins round- 


ing up Bar H cattle and arranging to` 


: ship them. He goes to Seattle on a mys- 
terious business trip and while he is there, 
receives. word that pressure has been 
brought to bear on the packer who was to 
buy the Bar H beef and that the deal has 
fallen through. On top of this he goes 
home to learn that Link Herrick’s mortgage 
has been bought up and he is about to lose 
the Bar H. 

The shock almost kills the old cattle- 
man, but he rallies when Jeff discloses the 
plans he has made in Seattle. Jeff outwits 
Bull Tench by selling him his own ranch 
adjoining the Bar H for double its value, 
then leases grazing land for the older 
Bar H cattle from the government. The 
younger stock Jeff ships to Seattle and 
loads aboard a ship. He has a year to re- 
deem the Bar H and meantime has de- 
cided to found a cattle empire on Savanoff 
Island in the north Pacific. 

After several mishaps caused by spies 
Tench has planted aboard Jeff's ship, the 
Montana, the Herrick party finally gets 
underway for Savanoff Island. Tench, 
meanwhile, has had time to gather a crew 
of gunhands which he puts aboard an- 
other boat and sends north. 

The radio operator on. the Montana is 
in Tench's pay. He gives the captain a 
falsified weather report which is responsible 
for the vessel's being caught in a bad storm. 


Many of the cattle are killed, but the ac- 
cident results in the Montana's reaching 
Savanoff Island earlier than scheduled since 
the captain had been forced to run before 
the storm, 

As the vessel steams into the harbor, 
the passengers see a campfire being hastily 
doused out. Next day, on a trip of ex- 
ploration around the island, Jeff Rand real- 
izes that he has enemies on the island when 
he finds some of the wild cattle branded 
with the Broken Arrow, an unknown brand. 


CHAPTER XX 


AN UNWELCOME VISITOR 


HE sight of Bull Tench's 

powerful body lounging com- 

fortably against the deck rail 
of the Montana gave Jeff Rand a 
momentary shock that hit him with 
an almost physical impact. The 
next moment he told himself that 
he should have foreseen this devel- 
opment. With practically the en- 
tire resources of Bar H concentrated 
on this lonely island, Tench would 
be watching the venture with a 
hawklike eye. And his interest in 
Rita Herrick gave him a legitimate 
excuse for his visit. 

“Ed Tench!” Rita exclaimed, and 
Jeff was not sure she was pleased by 
this unexpected visit. “What a sur- 
prise! You know Jeff Rand, of 
course,” she said as Jeff followed 
her to the deck. 

“Hello, Rand," Tench said. He 
was still holding both of Rita’s 
hands and looking at her with a pro- 
prietary air that made Jeff want to 
punch him. - “Glad to see you 
again." 

“Hello, Tench,” Jeff answered. 
Their eyes met briefly and clashed. 
Then Tench's shifted swiftly from 
Jeff to the girl again, as if he were 
speculating on the depth of the 
friendship between them. 

“But what brings you up here, 
Ed?" Rita asked curiously. 

*You—of course," he answered in 
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a low voice. ^I once told you Fd 
follow you to the ends of the earth. 
Well, here I am. Now, when are 
you going to marry me?" 

They were beyond earshot of the 
others now, and Tench’s attitude 
was tense, possessive. 

“And why should I marry you, 
Ed?” Rita asked evasively. 

“Because I’m in love with you,” 
he replied. He was by no means 
unconscious of the fact that his 
suaveness, acquired in years spent 
in the cosmopolitan cities of North 
and South America, was in effective 
contrast to Jeff’s lack of polish. 
“That should be the guiding fac- 
tor, my dear. But there’s something 
else. 
everything from Rand’s blunders.” 

“Do you think it's a ‘blunder to 
lease an island with some of the 
finest grazing land in the world and 
stock it with cattle that otherwise 
might go for a song?” 
` “Yes. You have saved your cat- 
tle, but you'll go broke paying 
freight charges to market," Tench 
declared. “You'll never redeem 
Bar H from the bankers.” 


“T thought Hank Groat had taken 
over the ranch,” Rita countered. 

“Of course. But he had te bor- 
row money to manage the deal,” 
Tench said smoothly. “He now has 
a ranch without cattle, and there’s 
no percentage in that. Unless he 
meets his payments, the ranch will 
go back to the banks. That’s when 
I can move in, and get it back for 


7 


you. 


“Dad’s banking on Jeff Rand to 
pull our troubles out of the fire,” 
said Rita. “He has absolute faith 
in Jeff, and I’ve never known dad’s 
judgment to be faulty where men 
are concerned.” A thoughtful look 
crossed her face. “In his younger 
days, though, I understand . he 


Em in a position to save 


wasn't so certain in his iudgment of 
women." 

"You're thinking of Laura Stu- 
art," Tench said shrewdly. 

"Yes, partly," the girl admitted. 
She looked up at him hopefully. 
“Do you know anything about her, 
Ed? I’ve tried to learn something 
from old- -timers, but Se got absolutely 
nowhere.” 

“Laura Stuart was a part of your 
father’s life he didn’t discuss with 
his friends and neighbors,’ Tench 
answered. “I’ve looked into that 
angle. I felt you were entitled to 
know anything I might learn.” 

“And what did you learn?” asked 
Rita, unable to hide her eager in- 
terest. 

“They were very much in love 
with each other,” Tench explained. 
“Laura Stuart came into your fa- 
ther’s life some years after Mike’s 
mother died. Your father was 
pretty lonely. Some claim there 
was a wedding and that Laura died 
several years after her son, Jeff, was 
bern.” 

“Ed Tench!” Rita cried in an al- 
most horrified voice, “you aren't 
trying to tell me Jeff is my half 
brother?” 

“I’m telling you a situation,” he 
answered evenly. He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Quién sabe? Your 
own father's actions support the 
idea, more or less. He's treated Jeff 
like a son; he didn't object too much . 
when Jeff slapped his brand on 
Bar H cattle." 

*But dad didn't stop Mike when 
he went hunting Jeff," . Rita said 
breathlessly. 
that?" 

*He didn't know," Tench argued. 
*Jeff was just another rustler oper- 
ating under the name of Rand. By 
the way, I’m told Jeff is to inherit 
a third of the estate, Is that true?" 


“How do you answer . 
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“Its true; Rita admitted. 

“How did we drift into this any- 
way?" Fench asked suddenly. “I 
hadn't: intended. to bring. it up. I 
wanted to talk about you: and’ me, 
to. ask you to-quit this-crazy scheme 
and go- back to. Juneau- and: be mar- 
ried. As soon «as I learned the 
Montana. was :headed--for* Savanoff 
Island, I took~a plane to -Juneau, 
chartered -the cruiser, and-here T ams 
What’s to be my -answer, 
Shall we go- back, be married, and 
then roll. up-“our -sleeves ‘and. see 
what we can ee “from --this 
mess?" . 

' “But it-isn't a mess,’ 
torted. 

* Cattlemen- west m the Rockies; 
packers in the: Puget-Sound area and 
shipping: men-call-it Rand's Folly,” 
Tench told her: “And that's what 
it amounts. te-——- - 

And... when Seward bought 
Alaska,” ‘she-reminded him; *it: was 
termed Seward’s Folly. America 
can use a few more-sueh-follies.: 


* the girl re- 


Jeff 


is making history, Ed:.«Some-day .. 


historians will say that-when- the 


wave of westward expansion reached: 


the Pacific. Ocean, it wasn’t halted 
—that a man-named Jefferson Rand 
was the first to. establish ‘a; success- 
ful cattle ranch in the»North coun- 
try.. : : 
Bull Tench gazed at-her intently. 
He-was angry clear through; but he 
was-too much of a diplomat- to: re- 
veal “his feelings. 

— “What a simple, romantic child 
you are, Rita," he sighed in’ a 
smooth, gentby-mocking voice. 


ITA’S. temper almost. flared: 
R She regarded.’ herself - as: a 


practical girl, not a simple, 
romantic child... Yet, she confessed 
to herself, the romance of what Jeff 
was striving to achieve stirred her 


Rita? 
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deeply -at times. ~When---suecess 
seemed to hang in the- balance, she- 
was conscious: of stabs of fear in the 
pit of her stomach. 

“Pm still backing Jeff Rand, Ed,” 
she said, 
romantic. 
cuse me. 


Now you'll have to- ex- 
I’ve had a hard. day.” 


"I've been waiting to. ask. you to. - 


dinner on the cruiser," Tench said. 
"You'll. make . me -very “happy -if 
you'll come.” .He-smiled:- engag- 
ingly. "You. must. eat- somewhere; 
you know. 
youll enjoy meeting." 

“Give me a half-hour. to dress,” 
Rita answered-as she went. below. 

Tench - remained ` aft, . leaning- 
against the rail, smoking. A few 


" minutes later Slim Barton sauntered- 


along. He lighted:a match, deliber- 
ately broke it, then searched in his 
pocket for another. 

“Light?” Tench inquired casually. 

“Thanks,” said Slim, coming -up- 

to the other man. 
- *How'd this ship get here so 
soon?" Tench asked as he held -a 
lighter to Slim's. cigarette. “Pa 
counted on more time: .What's 
Rand's next move?" _ 

“A trick weather: report ‘got us 
into the worst storm: I was ever in,” 
Slim answered between: puffs. “We 
came near losing: every head of 
stock. But the skipper. was smart. 
He ran before the wind: and -got 
here ahead of time: 
Rand’s next move. 
much.” 


He doesn’t- talk 


“Well, keep me informed” Tench--— 


ordered. “TIl be around-here-sev- 
eral days yet." . 

“Who've you- got checking: on- 
me?" Slim demanded, his voice sud= 
denly harsh. 


. “Nobody. Why?" 


“You generally: have.- -somebody -- 
Slim re- -- 


watching your key men, 


"even if I-am ‘simple and-- 


I don't know- 


I have votes no 
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plied. “As I told you once before, 
Tench, if you ever put a checker 
on me, lIl turn- on- you. And TII 
never let up. PIL go all the way for 
à man, but he's got to trust me.” . 

“Yes, you told me that before," 
Tench admitted a little uneasily. 
“And I’ve never forgotten it.” He 
glanced about quickly. “Move-on, 
before somebody notices us. F'll see 


you later. I expect to visit back and — 


forth whether Rand likes it or not." 


‘smoke and noted that his brief 


Sim “BARTON finished -his 
- contact with Bull Tench hàd 


. not been observed. He went to.his 
room, washed up and in due time 


presented himself -in the dining 


‘room. Jeff Rand was already there. 


making» short work of a bowl of 


soup. Slim had an idea Jeff was in - 


a vile mood; and he knew the rea- 
son. Accordingly he said. nothing. 
He didn't have to. Stampede-Trent 
came in and attended. to that. 

“T see coyotes travel i in-yaehts in 
these parts, 
with a grin. 

“Yeah,” Jeff growled: He shoved 
the soup bowl aside, pulled a plate 
in front of him and stabbed at:a 
steak. It was like rubber. “This 
meat came from one of those bulls. 
Poetic justice, I- suppose,” he said. 

“Yeah. Reminds me.of the time 
I was on the Yukon: and clean out 
of grub,” Stampede said reminis- 
cently. “I knocked a badger in the 
head, skinned it, set up a Yukon 
stove in the boat and put it in a 
mulligan I was buildin’... I rowed 
two weeks, and that badger cooked 
several hours a day, but it never 
got tender. By the way, where’s 
Rita and Jim?” 

“They’re invited out, my fine- 
feathered friend," Jeff answered. 
"As the society editors say, 'the 
younger menibers of the Herrick 
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Jeff,” Stampede _ said. 


family are dining aboard J. Edward 
Tench’s private yacht.'" He turned 
to Slim Barton abruptly. *I-no- 
ticed you talking to Tench. What'd 
he have to say?" 

Slim Barton was taken by sur- 
prise, but he thought fast. “He 
said, ‘Well, cowboy, what do you 
think of island ranchin’? I -teld 
uem I thought you'd: make a go of 

"Which I do.” ` 

«Well the last of the calves will 
be ashore tomorrow noon,” said Jeff. 
“Then I’m--loading the Montana 
with wild cattle. You'll take eharge 
of the loading, Slim. I'll tackle the 
roundup. Itl probably be .a-three- 
ring circus. Too bad we. can't 
charge an admission." 

."Tame.cattle are tough enough to 
handle from ship to shore,” Slim de- 
clared. ."But those wild cattle are 
goin’ to be something- special. I 
wish. there: was some way of taking: 
the starch out of them: 


. Jeff finished. eating and. went on 
deck. Rita, Jim, and Link Herrick + 


were just leaving on the. motorboat. 


Bull Tench, impressive in’ well- 
fitting yachting togs, sat. in the;stern 
with Rita. ` 


The lights of Tench’s cruiser: twin- 
kled invitingly: Through an. open 
port Jeff caught a glimpse of an 
Oriental servant, placing gleaming 
silver and crystal on white linen. 

“You can have things like that,” 
Stampede remarked, joining Jeff at 
the rail, “if you’re a robber baron 
by nature. And if you’re a robber 
baron you can own cattle ranches 
in South, Central, and North Amer- 
ica. And maybe Alaska.” 

“Are you suggesting he’s got me 
licked?” Jeff demanded truculently. 

“Nope. But as your guardian 
angel [ kinda wanted to find eut 
if the old fight was still up,” Stam- ` 
pede explained. “If it wasn’t, I was 
going to find ways and means of 
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buildin' a fire under your tail." 

“The old fight is still up," Jeff 
assured him. “I don't dare let it 
down. "There's something happen- 
ing all the time." 

“But you've made a slip.” Stam- 
pede sounded a bit worried. “You 
shouldn't let Tench know you're 
goin' to ship cattle." 

*He's planning to stay awhile, so 
there's nothing I can do about it. 
Besides, every day I have the Mon- 
tana under charter it's costing me 
plenty." Jeff was silent for a min- 
ute, then he continued, “I’ve got to 
go ahead, Tench or no Tench. He 
can talk about following Rita to the 
ends of the earth. And there's no 
doubt he'd like to marry her—he'd 
be à fool if he didn't—but she didn't 
bring him up here. It was an island 
full of cattle. Now I’m going to 
bed.” 

Jeff went to bed—and, curiously 
enough, he slept in spite of the fact 
that his bitter enemy was entertain- 
ing Rita Herrick. 


LE 


CHAPTER XXI 


ROUNDUP 


HE last of the calves swam ` 


ashore and the crew set to 

work changing pens to care 
for larger animals. "Where's Jim?” 
Jeff shouted as he checked over his 
roundup crew. 

"He's on the cruiser," Stampede 
answered. “He didn't come back 
with Rita last night. He must be 
throwin’ in with Tench.” 

Without a word Jeff jumped into 
a skiff and rowed out to the cruiser. 
Tench was nowhere in sight, but Jim 
Herrick was on deck. 

""'The roundup crew is ready to 
go,” Jeff said, looking at him chal- 
lengingly. 

*Well, what's nme em?” r 
torted Jim. 


“You are. You're in charge of 
one bunch. You did a good job on 
the home ranch, and you can do an 
equally good job up here," Jeff: de- 
clared. 

"Lm through, Jeff,’ Jim mut- 
tered doggedly. “Every man up 


here knows I’m yellow. I haven't ` 


a chance in the world to find myself. 
Tench understands me. He says 
I’m dead right in wanting to clear 
out and make a new start where 
I'm not known. I’m staying on the 
cruiser as his guest." 

“Like hell you are," Jeff said sav- 
agely. He caught a rail and climbed 
aboard. '"'You're winning or losing 
your battle right here on Savanoff.” 

“Here, you can't make trouble 
aboard this boat," a sailor warned, 
rushing up to lend Jim a hand. 
Jeff's fist shot out and cracked the 
sailors jaw before the man could 
swing into action. Then Jeff rushed 
on, cornered Jim, broke through his 
defense and put everything he had 
into a stomach punch. Jim hit the 
deck, gasping and  momentarily 
paralyzed by the blow. 

Jeff lifted the helpless man and 
lowered him into the skiff, then 
dropped aboard and shoved off. He 
glanced at the Montana as he rowed 
to the beach, wondering if the inci- 
dent had been observed. Stampede 
Trent had seen everything and was 
grinning broadly. Then Jeff saw 
Rita’s face framed in the porthole. 
Their eyes met briefly, then Rita 
disappeared from the porthole. 

Jim regained consciousness a few 
yards from the beach. “What’ll it 


be, Jim?" asked Jeff. “Do you want 


another going over, or will you join 
the roundup crew?” 

“Tve no choice," Jim answered 
sullenly. “God, how you must hate 
me. You humiliate me every chance 
you get. Why the hell can’t you 
turn me loose and give me a break?” 
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“Tf you'd stop to think," said Jeff, 
“you'd realize that I'm giving you 
the swellest break in the world." 

Late that afternoon the roundup 
crew headed for the northerly end 
of the island. It wasn't to be a 
thorough roundup in any sense of 
the word. For the present, Jeff 
- wanted a shipload of beef. Anything 
except brown bears that was flushed 
into the open and was fat, would 
provide cargo. Jeff doubted that 
there was a bony critter on the 
island, 

Jim Herrick seemed anxious to 
keep by himself. He rode reck- 
lessly, covering a lot of country and 
locating the smaller bunches of cat- 
tle. 


The roundup party camped ten 
miles from the steamer that night 
and reached the tip of the island in 
the middle of the following morning. 
Jeff soon found the bulls gave less 
trouble if the cows were kept mov- 
ing constantly. Then the bulls got 
mixed up with the cows and were 
afforded less opportunity to charge. 

Now and then some truculent fel- 
low gave the punchers a lively min- 
ute or two, but they avoided them 
whenever possible as this was no 
time to force issues. 


*Let 'em think they're boss," Jeff 
directed. “Well show ’em other- 
wise later on.” 


The combing of canyons and 
draws drove an occasional brown 
bear from cover. The howling and 
yelling of the punchers, plus an oc- 
casional crack from a six-gun, con- 
vinced the bears they had better 
not try anything with the strange 
invaders, so they headed for the 
beach on the dead run. Jeff warned 
the men not to corner the brownies. 

"You can shoot 'em through the 
heart," Stampede added, “and 
they'l still keep comin’. Ain't no 


trees to climb around here, you 
know.” 

No chuck wagon followed the 

riders. The men ate canned goods, 
and usually everything was cold ex- 
cept the coffee. From dozens, the 
cattle increased to hundreds, and 
the last day several thousand, obey- 
ing the herd instinct, bunched to- 
gether and moved toward the 
steamer. 
-"This is a sight thaťll knock 
Tench's eyes out," Stampede pre- 
dicted. “He'll turn green with 
envy." 

Jeff rode to a knoll and watched 
the cattle move past like a mighty 
flood. "There were dozens bearing 
the mysterious Broken Arrow 
brand; several hundred imported 
Bar H yearlings and a few runts, 
obviously the result of inbreeding. 
But mostly they were unbranded 
cows and bulls, rolling with fat. 

Several cowpunchers who had re- 
mained aboard the Montana to help 
the crew get the ship into condition 
for receiving a new live cargo, now 
rode out to relieve the tired roundup 
crew. 

Jeff told his men to knock off and 
get some rest. Then he rode over 
to Jim Herrick, who was slumped 
wearily in his saddle. “Nice going, 
Jim," he said heartily. “Go aboard 
and throw a square meal into you." 

Jim made no answer, but Jeff 
noticed he first cared for his mount, 
then thought of himself. That was 
the first hopeful sign he had seen. 
In the past Jim's primary concern 
e been for his own personal com- 
ort. - 


EFF shoved the skiff into the 
water with the intention of row- 
ing out to the steamer, when he 

saw the speed boat coming in from 
Tench’s cruiser. Tench, himself, sat 
in the stern. 
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The boat stopped a hundred feet 
from the beach and Tench yelled to 
Jim Herrick: “How about coming 
out to dinner tonight, Jim. We've 
got some man-sized steaks in the 
refrigerator and a cook to broil 'em 
over charcoal the way we used to 
get 'em in New York. 

Jim hesitated a moment. “No,” 
he answered slowly, “I guess not." 

“Rand isn't holding you prisoner, 
is he?" Tench demanded. “He did 
some pretty high-handed work when 
he boarded my cruiser and removed 
you by force. I think I'll take it up 
with the Coast Guard and pre 
charges.” 


Jeff wasn't missing a word. He 


was more interested in what Jim 
might say than in Tench's threats, 
though he realized the Coast Guard. 
might make some trouble, particu- - 


larly if Jim Herrick decided to be- . 


come a complaining witness. 

“TY think Ill eat with the gang, 
Ed," Jim answered. “I don’t feel 
like dressing up today." 

*You don't have to dress," Tench 
said cajolingly. “Come just as you . 
are’ 

As he spoke, Bull Tench’s eyes 
were taking in the herd, and Jeff 
could see that he was impressed. 
For several moments he almost for- 
got he was issuing a dinner invita- 
tion. 

“Suit yourself,’ he told Jim at 
length. “But we're liable to get a 
storm one of these days and have 
to leave in a hurry. Then you "ll be 
out of luck." 

“Some other 
swered. 

"All you have to do is let me 
know,” Tench said genially, his eyes 
still on the cattle. Then, with a 
final nod at Jim, he returned to the 
cruiser. N 


time,” Jim an- 


CHAPTER XXII 
OUT OF THE FOG 
Bz TENCH returned to his 


cruiser in a thoughtful mood. 

He knew something of fat 
cattle, but nothing he had ever seen 
in South America or in the western 
United States matched the Savanoff 
Island cattle Jeff Rand had rounded 
up. 
`- Several of the animals carried the 
Broken Arrow brand. and Tench 
smiled broadly. He paced the deck, 
smoked a good cigar, and gave his 
full attention to the cattle. Pres- 


ently the cruiser’s captain joined 


him. 

“Captain,” Tench said, “I think 
Il take the speed boat for a little 
run around the island this evening." 
"I wouldn't advise it, sir," the 
captain told him. “Fogs come up 
suddenly. From the look of things 
we're bound to get one before morn- 
in g.” 

“You'll be ringing a bell, of 
course?" 

"Yes, the captain answered. 
*Both ships will be ringing a bell. 
You should hear the Montana’s 
quite a distance. Just the same, if 
you hit a rock and hulled the speed 
boat you’d be in serious difficulties.” 

“I think Il take a shot at it, 
anyway," said Tench. A fog fitted 
into his plans nicely. 

As soon as it was dark enough to 
conceal his movements from anyone 
who might be watching on the 
beach, Tench left in the speedboat. 
He ‘cruised along at five knots an 
hour, with his lights out. The gen- 
tle wash of waves on the beach 
would probably muffle his exhaust, 
but he took no chances until he was 
beyond the first headland. Then he 
opened up the throttle and the speed 
boat leaped ahead. 

Tench turned on the usual run- 


E euis ~~, 
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Before the punchers could turn the stam- 
peding cattle they had hit open water. 
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ning lights; then, steering with one 
hand, he flashed signals to the beach 
with an electric torch. Fifteen min- 
utes passed before he caught an an- 
swering signal a mile ahead., A lone 
light burned steadily and he laid his 
course toward it. 

“You can land on the beach here,” 
a voice called. “Come in easy.” 


“Right,” Tench answered. “Is 
that you, Barkhuff?” 
“Yes, sir.’ Barkhuffs figure 


loomed large in the gloom.: And be- 
hind him Tench could see other 
men. 

Barkhuff waded out, caught the 
speedboat by the bow and gently 
grounded it. Tench leaped ashore, 
carrying a bow line with him. 

“Tm glad to see you, sir," said 
Barkhuff. He was a stern, unsmil- 
ing man, who radiated efficiency in 


| every movement he made. "You've 


sent me on some queer jobs in your 
time; but this is the damnedest.” 

"Lets have a report down to 
date," said Tench. 

“We made à good passage from 
Everett," Barkhuff began, “and 
neither the men or horses was sea- 
sick. Five hours after we had 
landed everything on the island, a 
storm broke and the steamer cleared 
out. First we located a hide-out. 
'Then we started rounding up cattle 
and putting your Broken Arrow 
brand on 'em. Every critter put up 
a battle, sir, and we didn't get much 
done. Then the Montana showed 
up sooner than we expected. "We 
saw her lights one night and 
dumped water on our campfire right 
quick. Since then we've kept under 
cover daytimes. How're they get- 
tin’ along over there? I see they've 
put up a bunkhouse and some 
smaller buildin’s!” 

“They’re getting along too fine to 
suit me,” Tench answered. “Things 
are ripe for a stampede, and a stam- 
pede will break Rand. That’s why 
I’m here. I want those cattle scat- 
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tered from hell to breakfast, and if 
you can send a thousand or so over 
a cliff, so much the better." 

"Stampede that herd?" Barkhuff 
demanded skeptically. ^ “Wed like 
nothin' better, but how're we goin' 
to do it? Can't start a grass fire 
with wet grass. Hollerin' and yellin’ 
won't work. We've nearly gone 
nuts tryin’ to figger a trick that'll 
work.” He shook his head gloomily. 

“Why not turn a few brown bears 
loose among them?” Tench sug- 
gested. “The bulls will fight, but 
some of the bears will get through 
to the cows.” 

Barkhuff wasn’t one to sneer at his 
employer, but he almost laughed in 
Tench’s face. “Down in the States, 
Mr. Tench,” he said patiently, 
“the bears are civilized. When they 
see a man comin’, they'll clear out. 
But up here they’ve got the idear 
a man is somethin’ to be et. And 
they charge. Our horses run at the 
sight of ‘em, so how’re we goin’ to 
use bears to stampede Rand’s cat- 
tle?” 

“The roundup, the constant 
movement of men and cattle, has 
‘undermined some of the bears’ self- 
confidence,’ Tench declared. “They 
don’t charge as suddenly as they 
used to. We can't drive the 
brownies, so why not lead them?” 


“Lead them?” one of the men 


scoffed. “By the nose, I suppose, or 


with head ropes.” 


“The bears are hungry,’ Tench 
explained. “There’s a dead seal 
stranded on the beach. Rope and 
drag it along the beach toward the 
cattle. When the bears come down 
to the beach to feed, they’ll pick 
up that scent and. follow it.” 

Barkhuff whistled softly. The 
cowpunchers chuckled in the dark- 
ness. Every man in the group knew 
bears were always prowling the 
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beach following scents and that they 
ate every stranded fish or seal they 
could find. 

“T know where there’s a seal, too,” 
a man said. “That'll make two. 
How close to the herd shall we go, 
Mr. Tench?” 

“Youre going to get a fog to- 
night,” Bull Tench answered. “The 
Montana's bell will be ringing every 
few minutes. That'll guide you. 
You can go as close to the herd as 
you want to. The men are tired 
and they won't be watching too 
closely. "That's all. Wait, one more 
suggestion, Barkhuff. Drag the seal 
just below high-water mark so the 
next high tide will wipe out all 
tracks." 


Y Ñ THEN Tench had left on the 

speedboat, two of the men 
i went for the seals. The 
others rode along the beach to serve 
as relay riders. Their methods were 
simple, but very effective. 

They roped the dead seals around 
the necks and rode off. The seals, 
rolling and bouncing over the hard 
sand, quickly broke up. Sharp rocks 
cut small openings in the skin, re- 
leasing bits of oil and blubber to 
whip up the bears’ interest. The 
scent on a night when the air was 
still would hang heavy. 

As soon as the first two men met 
their relief riders, they handed them 
the tow ropes and rode back to the 
hide-out. With fresh horses every 
two miles or so, the haulers made 
good time. The last two men dis- 
mounted and pulled the seals the 
final two hundred yards. They 
stopped near thé fence, removed the 
ropes from what was left of the seals 
and listened. 

It was quiet except for the move- 
ment of uneasy cattle and the occa- 
sional bawling of a calf. Tke Mon- 
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tana’s bell sounded regularly, fol- 
lowed by the high-pitched ring of 
the cruiser’s smaller bell. 

“Let’s heave the remains over the 
ience into the herd," one man said. 
“The cattle will tramp up what's 
left and bears will smell seal oil a 
mile away.” 

They tossed the remains into the 
herd, then hurried back to their 
waiting horses. A mile from the 
herd the lead horse snorted violently 
and galloped onto the tundra. The 
second horse followed. The two 
men fought desperately to turn their 
mounts onto the beach again. 

“My hoss smelled a bear,” the 
rider grinned. “Tench’s trick is 

. workin’ out fine.” 

“Yeah, but the trick is kinda 
backfirin’, Y 
bled as the horses caught bear scent 
again and headed for the tundra. 


- “Tf our nags step into a hole, we're. 
liable to pick up a busted neck or - 


two." 

A great brown bear, coming down 
a creek, suddenly reared onto his 
- hind legs just as the two riders were 
crossing the stream. ‘Their panic- 
stricken mounts. took off across 
country with their riders. hanging 
on for dear life. 

The bear, after a short chase, 
made his way to the beach. He 
moved his half ton of bulk along at 
a steady pace, pausing only briefly 


to lick at the sand carrying the seal 


scent. He caught the scent of sev- 
eral other bears, but this did not dis- 
turb him. There might be trouble 


if they all met at the same seal, but . 


until this happened the policy would 
be one of live and let_live. 

As the scent grew stronger the 
bear quickened his pace. 
thin when he started, was now thick 
and heavy, and the gathering mois- 
ture lay like a gray cloak on his pelt. 


his companion grum-. 


The fog, |. 


He heard the ship’s bell and it puz- 
zled him, but he did not fear it. He 
feared nothing, in fact. 

With the seal scent came the odor 
of many cattle. The bear heard a 
calf baw] and a cow bellow, then the 
mists shifted and he saw a dozen 


other bears sniffing at a barbed-wire 
fence. 


"Three of them had snagged 
their tender noses and were ponder- 
ing on this new problem. 

Hundreds of head of eattle had 
crowded to the opposite end of the 
inclosure and were beginning to 
snort in fright. ` 

"Hey, Jeff! Jim! Stampede!” 
one of the men was shouting. 
“There’s something wrong. Cattle S 
beginnin' to mill." 


A bull, scenting the bears at last, 


‘stalked from the herd, bellowing 


threats." Suddenly he charged at 
the big bear. He struck the fence 
and the wires parted like cotton 
threads. Nevertheless they checked 
him for a split second, and the big 


bear, timing his blow with the bull's 


speed, swung his mighty paw and 
missed. The bull struck the bear 
squarely in the side and as his liead 
went down, the remainder of his 
body passed completely over the 
bear. 

The bull regained his feet, low- 
ered his horns and charged. In a 
matter of seconds bears and bulls 
were in a snarl, mowing down sec- 
tions of fence, heedless of cruelly 
lacerating barbs. 

The smaller bears, wanting no 
part of this conflict of giants, lum- 


bered through the break in the fence 


and charged the massed cattle. Bel- 
lowing with terror, the cattle began 
stampeding. 

Again the cowpuncher’s voice 
howled a warning, more urgent this 
time. “Jeff! Jim! Stampede! 
There’s trouble.” 


Jeff nnd the binis were already 
dressing. The uproar had awak- 
ened the soundest sleepers. They 
fairly boiled out of the bunkhouse 
and, grabbing ‘saddles, raced for 
their horses. This was a treeless 
land. and a man had to have some- 
thing under him if the wild cattle 
broke loose. 

“How the hell are we goin’ to 
know what to do in a fog?” Jim de- 
manded. “We can't see which way 
they're going. We won't even see 

them until they're right on us." 


“It’s going -to be the most dan- | 


gerous stampede we ever mixed in,” 
Jeff predicted. “I’m not trying to 
throw a scare into anyone. I’m just 
putting you all on guard.” 


Dawn was breaking, and but for 


the fog they could have seen well; 


enough to carry on their work. A 
lone cow, eyes rolling with panic, 
suddenly came out of the fog. Her 
shoulders were bleeding from barb 
wounds and ghe* was crazed with 
fear, moving without any definite 
purpose. She ran between them and 
disappeared into the fog again. 

. “Here comé the others!” Stam- 
pede warned. 
fence! . Hey! Look! 
with frésh claw. marks on her flank. 
Bears!” 


Jeff róde at the leaders, trying to 
turn them, but there wasn’t a 
chance. He found himself in a 
gulch almost surrounded by stam- 
peding cattle. Stampede was in a 
similar predicament. “It’s no use, 
Jeff," Stampede yelled. “We can't 
turn ’em!” 

Sheer pressure started Jeff’s horse 
toward safety. There was nothing 
to do but ride for it now. He gained 
somewhat in the first hundred yards, 
and had a fifty-foot lead as he gal- 
loped past the bunkhouse. 

Jeff looked over his shoulder in 
time to see the bunkhouse rock un- 
der the impact of the cattle, and 


“They've busted the : 
There's one. 
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‘dead brown bears. 


then smaller buildings on either side 
crashed and were flattened out. A 
curtain of fog blottéd out the rest 
of the scene, but above the rumble 
of pounding hoofs he could hear tim- 
bers splintering and shattering. 


EFF pulled up on a knoll and 
watched the cattle on the outer 
edge of the stampede thunder 

on. The main body was hidden in 
the fog, those closer at hand half 
concealed in shreds of mist. A few 
stragglers, bearing claw wounds, 
brought up the rear. The stampede 
might end somewhere on the tun- 
draed hills, or over one of the steep 
cliffs washed by the sea. It was 
pretty discouraging in any event, 
for days of hard work were lost, and 
while they rounded up the cattle 
again, the waiting Montana would 
be piling up charter costs. 

Rifle fire broke suddenly in on 
Jeffs reflections. “Now what 
damned fool is shooting in a fog?” 
he growled. “Somebody is liable to 
be killed.” 


He rode toward the sound and in 
a few minutes saw Stampede Trent, 
sitting on his horse, gazing at three 
“I met "em face 
to face," Stampede explained. “They 
rared up, so I let 'em have it. 
Busted two of 'em's backbones an’ 
got the third through the head." 

“That’s shooting in any man’s 
language," Jeff declared. - 

“It’s luck in any man’s language,” 
retorted Stampede. “You have to 
have luck along with good shootin? 
when you tackle a brownie. Say, 
I heard two-three more hightailin’ 
it over the tundra. It’s the first time 
in my life. I ever heard of bears 
gangin' up." 

“I don’t believe they did gang 
up,” said Jeff. “I’ve seen them 
gather around a dead elk or a gar- 
bage dump at the national parks. 
Up in this country they'll congre- 
gate on a salmon stream or around 
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a dead whale, but a herd of cattle 
is something else." 

"You aint hintin’ somebody 
drove 'em up here, are you? Be- 
cause if you are, it's only one more 
step to a trial by a jury of six on 
insanity charges." 

"I'll admit nobody can herd wild 
bears," Jeff said reluctantly, “but 
just the same it’s damned queer a 
bunch of bears would show up just 
in time to stampede our cattle.” He 
rode down to the beach, but the 
tide was high and no tracks vis- 
ible. 

'The fog hung on a couple of days, 
then it lifted and the sun poured 
over the island, brightening the 
green grass, and turning the streams 
into molten silver that emptied into 
a rippling sea. 

There was only one thing to do 
—begin the weary task of rounding 
up the cattle again. Jeff set the 
. pace, working until he was ready to 
fall out of the saddle, and the others 
wore out their saddle strings in an 
effort to hold up their end of the 
work. Now Bar H calves and year- 
lings were mixed in with the wild 
cattle, but they were used to cow- 
punchers and ropes. Cutting them 
out of the herd was not difficult, 
though it consumed time and ran 
tempers ragged. 

The stampede cost them a delay 
of eight days and the loss of fifty 
head of cattle that were either killed 
or run to distant parts of the island. 
When the job was finished, Jeff put 
out guards, ordering them to build 
big fires and keep them going. Even 
the Savanoff Island bears were 
afraid of fire. 

Then Jeff turned in about mid- 
night for a few hours' sorely needed 
rest. He was up again at six o'clock 
to make certain trouble in a new 
form hadn't developed. 

He found one of the guards in a 


,said Jeff. 
breathing spell I'm going to find out. 


nervous state. “You know them 
stories they tell about this island 
bein’ haunted," the man said un- 
easily. “They claim the ghosts of 
prisoners tortured to death in the 
early days still haunt the place." 

“Tve heard the stories," Jeff an- 
swered, “but that kind of talk is 
ridiculous." 

“Mebbe it is,’ the guard ad- 
mitted. “But I heard. gallopin’ 
horses about three o’clock this 
mornin’. When the sun come up I 
rode over that way. Couldn't find 
a sign. Of course, the tide could 
have washed over the tracks. But 
I ask you, where are them horses. 
We've been all over the island and 
ain't seen a sign of 'em." 

“I don't know where they are," 
“But as soon as I get a 


We're going to begin loading to- 
day." : ; : 
CHAPTER XXIII 


WET CATTLE 


EFF gave Slim Barton full com- 
mand of the loading job, and 
Slim went to work with enthusi- 

asm. 

"Well begin by cuttin out a 

dozen of the quieter cows," he 
directed. “Not that any of 'em are 
so doggoned quiet." 
. While the punchers obeyed, Slim 
shouted at the sailors to bring the 
heaviest boat close to the shore. 
“Now we're all set,” he bellowed 
through a megaphone he had bor- 
rowed from the skipper. 

Hoorawing and yelling like mad, 
the punchers started the wild cows 
toward the water. The beach was 
steep and though several animals 
tried to stop as they neared the 
water, their momentum carried 
them in. Slim shot out a rope and 
dropped it over the nearest cow's 
horns. She snorted and blew spray 
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from distended ‘nostrils. 
rolled. in a mixture of fright and 
ree but once afloat, she was help- 
ess 

Link, Rita, and Jii - Herrick 
stood on the boat deck and looked 
down on the strange scene. 
crew lined the rails, and everyone 
aboard Tench's yacht was on deck 
to watch and photograph what was 
going on. Several motion-picture 
cameras whined away as 
owners caught interesting bits of 
action. 

Jeff stood near Slim Barton and 
observed his technique admiringly. 
The cowpuncher hauled the cow up 
close, grasped her by the horns, then 


twisted until she rolled over on her . 


back. He hooked the horns over 
the gunwale of the boat and lashed 
them securely. 

The cow kicked her legs in futile 
indignation. She was helpless and 
unable to hurt either herself or any- 
one else. Her head was well above 
water so there was no danger of her 
drowning: 

“All right, boys," Slim yelled. 


“Keep 'em coming this way. I can. 


handle ^ em almost as fast as you can 
get 'em to me.' 

Jeff, standing on the other side 
of the boat, roped the nearest cow 
and hauled her up. He lacked 
.Slim's finish in execution, but he 
soon had a cow on her back, and 
horns hooked to the gunwale and 
lashed. 

When there were seven animals 
on each side, Slim signaled the 
steamer. A line ran from the boat's 
bow to the steamer's winch. Slowly 
the boat and her floating cargo were 
drawn alongside.. 

A sling came down on the end of 
a cargo fall. Slim placed the sling 
around the cow's belly, rolled her 
over and signaled the winchman to 
haul in the slack. 


Her eyes 


The . 


their : 


_ shipment. 
.when the punchers cut out several 
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- The cow let forth a mighty grunt 
as she left the water. But again 
she was helpless. ; 

“You sure got that cow cowed, 
Slim," Stampede chuckled. “All the 
fight’s took right out of her.” 

“That’s a terrible pun, Stam- 
pede,” said Jeff. “But we'll let it 
pass this time. Here, help Slim. Im 
going. up with the next cow.’ 

Jeff stood on the hook, held the 
slmg, crooked an arm around the 
fall and was lifted aboard and low- 
ered to the bottom deck. As he 
jumped clear, sailors removed the 
sling and hurried the cow to a stall 
before she had a chance to start 
trouble. Her head rope was made 
fast to a heavy rail and she was left 
standing close to the cow that had 
gone before her. 

In a brief time the other cow- 
punchers caught onto the trick of 
driving cattle into the water, over- 
turning them, securing heres to` 
gunwale and sending them out to the 
steamer. They kept four boats go- 
ing, and as many winches much “of 
the time. 

“Very effective,’ Rita  ealled 
down after watching them load for 
nearly an hour. “But what about 
the bulls? -You haven't succeeded 


: in driving a single one into the. 


water. Tl bet they’ y be too smart: 
and powerful for you." 

“We'll devote a little attention to 
them the first thing tomorrow morn- 
ing,” Jeff promised. 

He imagined everybody would be 
on hand to see the fun, and he was 
right. 


HE bulls carried the real 
weight, and Jeff wanted as 
many as possible in the first 
Everyone knocked off 


big fellows and tried to drive them 
into the water. At the water's edge 


"ri 
they snorted, set their legs and 
snorted again. No amount of shoot- 
ing, yelling, and lashing with lariats 
could induce them to budge an ro d 
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tide, everyone who could ride a 
horse joined in a concerted drive 
on the bulls. There were numerous 
charges and several narrow escapes, 
but they got part of the herd headed 
down the draw and the others fol- 
lowed. The leaders stopped when 
they reached the beach and tried to 
turn back, but the pressure behind 
held them. 


“Fine!” Jeff shouted. “Now string 
plenty of wire across the draw. Then 
behind that we'l build a roaring 
driftwood fire. We- don’t want 
them charging back when the tide 
comes in." 


Jeff returned to the Montana to 
wait for his instructions to be car- 
ried out. He found Bull Tench in 
earnest conversation with Rita. 


“I think it's a very clever scheme 
to outwit a bunch of mighty mean : 
bulls,” the girl was saying. 

"But who wants to eat bull 
meat?" ‘Tench argued. "There's 
enough meat in them to supply 
hamburger on the coast for a long 
time to come. And bull meat can't 
compete with steer meat." 


“Well, Jeff has to do something 
with them," Rita insisted. “He 
doesn’t want any of their breed 
mixed with the breed Bar H has 
spent so many years in developing." 


“Itd be cheaper to drive them 
into the sea and drown 'em," said 
Tench. “As it is, he's giving them: 
a pleasure cruise at your expense. 
You used to have plenty of horse 
sense, Rita. But this man Rand 
seems to have you under a spell. 
You seem to think everything he 
does is wonderful.” 

“No man has ever had me under 
a spell" she retorted, “but I do 
think Jefi Rand knows where he is 


‘going, and has known from the day 


he accepted the job.” 


As Rita seemed to be taking care 
of her end of the argument, Jeff 
turned in for a couple hours' rest. 
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Several hours later Stampede Trent 
awakened him. “Tide’s comin’ in, 
Jeff,” he said, “and Savanoff Island 
will soon have a floatin’ popula- 
tion.” 

Jeff dressed hurriedly and went 
on deck. The bulls were crowded 
together and entirely surrounded by 
water. It was knee-deep on some, 
but others would float almost any 
moment. “All right, boys," he 
shouted, “we’ve got 'em where we 
want 'em. Let's start loading." 

Bellowing, snorting, and tossing 
horns, the bulls looked dangerous 
even when afloat. Curiously enough, 
when they were rolled over on their 
backs and their horns lashed to the 
gunwale, they appeared to lose much 
of their self-confidence. And just 
to take the last of the fight out of 
them, the winchmen lifted them 
from the water with a violent jerk. 

The jerk left them in much the 
same state as a fighter nearly 
knocked out by a stomach punch. 
Humbly they submitted to being 
hurried down passages and tied se- 
curely with head ropes. 

Jeff and his crew worked during 
high-water periods, resting when the 
tide was out and the bulls were on 
their feet. The work continued day 
and night until the steamer was 
crammed with beef. 


ULL TENCH came aboard 
shortly before the Montana 
was ready to sail. “You'd 

better accept my invitation, Rita, 
to take a little cruise along the 
Alaska Peninsula and the Aleutian 
Islands," he advised. “It’s better 
than making a voyage on a cattle 
ship or putting up with the discom- 
forts of Savanoff Island." 

“Tl accept that invitation," Jim 
Herrick said quickly, “and you 'd 
better come along, too, Rita." 
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- *[ joined a venture to stock an 
island with cattle," Rita answered. 
“T think Pl see it through." 

“And Jim declines with thanks, 
Tench,” Jeff said evenly. “I hope 
you'll stay, Rita, but you'll be sleep- 
ing on the ground until we replace 
the buildings the stampeded cattle 
knocked down.” 

"Im in no hurry," said Tench, 
looking at Rita. “Why not live on 
the cruiser until the buildings are 
ready for you? Come on, I won't 
take no for an answer. And Mr. 
Herrick, there’s room for you also.” 

“I think I stay with the boys 
on the beach,” Link replied. “I’m 
feelin’ pretty fine these days and 
Td like to die knowin’ I had a small 
hand in buildin’ a new cattle king- 
dom.” 

“Then suppose you gather up 
what you need, Rita," Tench urged, 
“my tender will be at gangway in 
a few minutes. Ill signal it.’ He 
strolled aft and found Slim Barton 
watching men batten down the 
hatches. 

“T can’t find out where this ship- 
ment is going, Slim,” Tench said in 
a low voice. “I’m leaving it to you 
to block the deal at every turn.” 

“Nobody knows but Jeff Rand 
where this shipment’s goin’,’ Slim 
replied. “I ain’t crazy about goin’ 
along with it. Wouldn’t I be more 
use if I was with your boys on the 
island?” 

“T doubt it. Some strange things 
have happened on this island, Slim,” 
Tench said softly. “One party of 
Russians vanished without a trace 
in the early days. I was thinking, 


if the Montana returned for her sec- 


ond load of beef and found Jeff 
Rand and his party had vanished 
without a trace, well—it would be 
one of the greatest mysteries of 
modern times. No, Slim, you'd bet- 
ter stay with the Montana." 


z 
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“What about the girl?” Slim in- 
quired practically. ME you uy 
leavin’, she'll be all for goin’ ashore.” 
“Slim, you haven’t any imagina- 

tion," Bull Tench answered. “We 
have bad storms around this island. 
Now just suppose a blow came up 
and it was impossible to put her 
ashore? And suppose the cruiser’s 
engine broke down and she was 
blown far out to sea? Why, it 
might take weeks to get back to the 
island.” 

"You've figgered 
haven't you?" said Slim. 


everything, 
“You 


must have a gang of men and some . 


damned good horses cached away 
on the island. Those are real horses, 
not ghosts, the punchers have been 


hearing at night. Where in the hell 


are they hidin’ out?” 

“Where'd you ever get any such 
crazy idea?” demanded Tench. His 
voice was edged and dangerous. He 
never permitted men under him to 
ask questions beyond a certain 
point. “TI take back what I said 
about your lack of imagination, 
Slim. There’s only one thing worse 
than lack of imagination. It’s too 
much imagination.” 

Jeffs voice calling him checked 
any answer Slim Barton might have 
: made. He hurried to Jeff while Bull 
Tench joined Rita and helped her 
down the gangway to the cruiser’s 
tender. 

“Im putting you in charge of the 
unloading, Slim," Jeff said. “Re- 
member, every animal you land 
safely means dollars to Bar H." 

"How about telling me where 
we're landing 'em?" Slim said. “You 
ean trust me. I won't let anybody 
know." 

“I had a market lined up before 
I left Seattle, Slim," Jeff answered. 
"There's a shortage of cattle in 
Siberia. They need cows for breed- 
ing stock, and the bulls to feed the 


army. They've agreed to take 
every critter I can ship them.” 

“Hell!” Slim exclaimed, surprised 
and impressed. "That sounds swell. 
Only the Russians haven't got much 
loose cash. Whatre you going to 
take for money?" 


CHAPTER XXIV 
NIGHT RIDERS 


EFF RAND grinned when Slim 

M Barton asked what the Russians 

would use for money to pay for 
the beef he was shipping to Siberia. 
“They agreed to pay cash—gold, 
Slim," he explained. “And I took 
them at their word. I'm not worry- 
ing. 

“Tf they’re slow about payin’, 
remarked Slim, “you'll never lift the 
mortgage on Bar H in time.” 

Jeff was only too well aware of 
that angle. He continued to give 
instructions to Slim until sailing 
time. Then he ran down the gang- 
way and jumped into a skiff. 

Slim lowered the last of Rita's 
bags to the waiting tender, then 
hauled up the line. Sailors shipped 
the gangway, and the anchor slowly 
cleared the water. 

Jeff rowed ashore and watched 
the Montana back out of the cove, 
turn, and head westward. 

“There .she goes,’ Stampede 
Trent said with a touch of feeling. 
“Your first shipment of beef. And 
what a shipment. Well, son, what 
do we do next? Take a breathing 
spell or tackle the unfinished busi- 
ness?” 

“Yackle the unfinished business,” 
Jefi replied. 

The list of unfinished business 
was astonishing. First they must 
rebuild the camp; then kill off the 
bears that preyed on the imported 
calves and yearlings. It was most 
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important also that they locate the 
men guilty of slapping the Broken 
Arrow brand on the wild cattle. 
When this was settled, the pound- 
ing hoofs of night riders would no 
longer be a mystery. 

In their spare time they must 
round up every wild bull on the 
island. The cows had to be con- 
centrated in one spot if possible. 
Bulls and cows would compose the 
next load of beef to Siberia. The 
wild calves and yearlings were of 
less importance. They could be 
rounded up the following year. This 
would leave the island free of the 
wild stock and provide needed funds 
for expansion as well. 


Jeff sized up his crew—Link Her- 


rick, Jim, Stampede Trent, and a 
dozen good  cowpunchers, well 
mounted and armed. He felt they 
could take care of themselves, and 
yet he couldn't help but feel any- 
thing might happen now that the 
steamer was gone. 

A quick raid by a fast boat loaded 
with armed men might prove suc- 
cessful. Savanoff Island was very 
isolated. The nearest deputy United 
States marshal was at Dutch Har- 
bor. The Coast Guard boats were 
scattered on patrols and there was 
little chance of one of them visiting 
the island at the precise time trouble 
developed. 

Jeff scowled contemplatively at 
Tench’s cruiser and decided to 
establish quarters for Rita as soon 
as possible. She had already 
selected the site for the superintend- 
ent’s home, a ridge overlooking the 
sea, but laid in rich soil that would 
grow garden truck. Water could be 
piped from a spring, and later on 
water from a falls a half mile dis- 
tant eould be used to develop elec- 
tricity. 

As for loading and unloading 
cargo, Captain Hadley had deter- 
mined that the cove was the best 
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"DAMNED 
YANKEES!” 


The fiery Celeste's eyes Sad She hated 
them all. Yet Dick Melville was a Yankee—a 
pony express rider with the courage of a tiger! 


And he carried a letter that must not get 
through to enemy lines. 


One swing of her lantern would warn her 
confederates and snuff out a life dear to her. 


What was she to do? 
Read T. C. McClary's stirring, exciting 
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place on the island for that purpose. 
Loading would always depend on 
the weather. 

Jeff took charge of building 
operations the day after the Mon- 
tana's departure. Old Link watched 
things awhile, then said, “Jeff, I 
think Ill take a ride about the 
island. I might as well spot the 
wild cattle, and check over the im- 
ported stock." 

"Go ahead, but watch out for 
bears," Jeff warned. A cattleman 
himself, he appreciated the old 

"man's desire to look over his stock. 

*"Horsell smell a bear before it 
gets close," Link answered. 

Jeff watched him ride off—eighty 
years old, and yet the years dropped 
from his shoulders the instant he 
was astride a horse. In the saddle 
he seemed more like a man of fifty. 

Link returned before sundown, 
tired but happy. He had found a 
new bunch of wild cows, the best he 
had seen so far. “The boys over- 
looked "em in their hurry. Must be 
a couple of hundred in the bunch. 
And say, I saw some cattle with 
fresh Broken Arrow brands." 

Jeff realized the significance of 
this news. Privately he decided the 
old man should keep out of trouble. 
When he was ready to ride the fol- 
lowing day, Jeff sent him in the op- 
posite direction. 

“Tm glad you done that," Stam- 
pede said. “As your guardian angel, 
I prowled around some last night. 
I heard the pound of horse hoofs, 
but didn't catch sight of 'em. You've 
got night riders on here, sure as 
hell." 

*Did they leave any hoofprints?" 
asked Jeff, without much hope. 

“Not a print that I could find," 
Stampede replied. 

“After we get a place fixed up 
for Rita and her father," said Jeff, 


“we'll go after night riders. The 
sooner Rita’s off Tench's yacht, the 
better I'll be pleased." 


“NHEY were hard at work late 
that afternoon when an ex- 
cited puncher yelled, “Here 

comes Link’s horse!” 

Every man dropped his tools and 
ran out of the cabin. The horse was 
approaching on the dead run. The 
stirrups slapped against its sides, 
lashing the animal to further efforts. 
Though the weather was cool, the 
horse was lathered from head to 
foot. 

“Bear!” said Stampede, pointing 
to two long scratches on the horse’s 
rump. 

Without a moment’s delay they 
saddled their horses and tried to 
backtrack. They lost the trail sev- 
eral times, found it again, and 
finally lost it for good. 

“Jeff, if a bear got dad I'm afraid 
there isn’t much hope,” Jim Her- 
rick said in a scared voice. Then 
he looked at Jeff and his face was 
hard. “If he's dead—well, he'd have 
died happier if he could have lived 
longer. He might’ve died on the 
home ranch that he started sixty 
years ago. He might’ve lived to see 
me find myself. And that would’ve 
happened, too, if you’d have let me 
go away and make a. new start. 
Damn you, Jeff, I'll never forgive 
some of the things you've done to 
me." 

Jeff didn't answer. He himself 
knew what Link’s death would 
mean. For one thing it would mean 
that the mystery surrounding Laura 
Stuart would never be cleared up. 
The fact that he might now inherit 
a third interest in Bar H never oc- 
curred to Jeff as he pounded along. 
He was thinking that old Link had 
left a lot of unfinished business and 
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had also been denied the pleasure x 


of seeing the finish of another chap- 
ter in cattle pioneering. GU, T C. K CASH 
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things.” 
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It seemed an eternity since Jess 
Maple had tried to dry-gulch Jeff, 
and almost as long since Julian Lane 
had tried to murder Link Herrick 
as he-sat in his favorite chair. ` 
Jeff, leaning over his saddle, 
cleared the ridge on the dead run. 
Jim followed, but Stampede noticed 
that Jeff's words had set him trem- 
bling with fear. Stampede was wise 
in human nature. On shipboard he 
had been given an opportunity to 
study Rita, her father, and Jim. He 
had talked a lot to Sing Foo, the 
faithful Chinese who had followed 
Link a lifetime. And he knew the 
Erin 7 greatest cross father and daughter 
had to bear was Jim's yellow streak. 
Jeff galloped down the ridge and 
only stopped when his horse's hoofs 
stood in the gently breaking surf. 
There wasn't a sign of night riders. 
*Let's go back to the others," he 
said when Stampede and Jim caught 
up with him. 
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S Jeff rode into camp, Rita ran 
out to meet him. She looked 
frightened and weary. Sing 

Foo shuffled. along behind her, his 
face tense with emotion. 

“Did you find him?” Rita asked 
anxiously. ` 

“No,” Jeff answered. He jumped 
to the ground and instinctively put 
his arm around the girl’s shoulders 
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Hands and 


in.a comforting gesture. “But 
thats a hopeful sign," he lied 
baldly. *He's probably hiding out 
in some gulch we missed in the dark- 
ness. If he had been killed or 
wounded, we should have found 
him." 

“T knew something was wrong." 
Rita’s voice was trembling. “You 
all left the camp at a mad gallop. 
Ed Tench was below deck and I 
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didn’t wait, just hopped into the > 
speedboat and came ashore.” 

“Does Tench know 
‘ ashore?” asked Jeff.” 

"Yes. I waved to him when he 
came on deck. He's without a boat 
except a little’ rowboat which 
wouldn't be much good in rough 
water," the girl replied. 

She couldn't relax, couldn't sleep, 
‘nor eat. Instead she paced back 

and forth in front of the cabin and 
^ stared into the night. 

Jim Herrick smoked one cigarette 
after another, maintaining a brood- 
ing silence. He had seen what a 
béar could do to a great wild bull, 

` and when he thought of his father, 
his imagination ran strong and tor- 
tured him. 

^ Jeff slept for about three hours, 
' then got up and saddled the best 
horse in the strmg. Rita came out 
of the shadows. “Where’re you go- 
ing?” 

“I want to ride along the beach 
while the tide’s out,’ -he answered. 

"Im going with you," Rita said 
quietly. 

“No, I wouldn't," he replied. “If 
-I find anything FI let you know. 
If he's all right, he may have made 
his way to the beach and built a 
campfire. Don't forget roughing it 
.is no new experience for him.” ~ 

"But he's eighty years old." 

“I know," he said gently, and 
_ started to ride off. She called him 
. i a shaken, strangely childish 
voice. He stopped and dismounted. 
"What is it?" 

“Jeff, Pm afraid," 
“I can feel tragedy in the air. If it 
were something I could see, some- 
thing I could fight . . . but... 
dad out there—" 

He put his arms around her and 
she clung to him tightly. Jeffs 
` heart pounded furiously and he 
|». fought back a desire to hold her long 


you're 


she. confessed. ° 


and tenderly. He understood what 
was in her heart—a terrible fear, 
and the desire to cling to something 
that was seemingly as solid, steady 


‘and deep-rooted as granite. 


“Tm all right now, Jeff,” she said 
at length, a wan smile on her face. 
“What must you think of us Her- 


-ricks? We load you, then overload 
you with our burdens." 


He could have made a fine 
speech, perhaps. Or more than 


likely, if he had tried to tell her how 


he felt he would have blurted some- 
thing about love at the wrong time. 
So he smiled down at her and said, 
"Good-by. I won't tell you to keep 
your chin up. It’s one chin that's 
always up. 

Jeff rode directly to the west 
beach. He wasn’t looking for Link 
Herrick's remains, but for evidence 


of night riders. He kept to the 


shadows, eyes ahead, his horse's 
hoofbeats muffled by the soft sand 
above high-water mark. 


riders would be abroad during low 
tide: 


-HIS horse pricked up its ears 
H suddenly and Jeff stopped. 
Something whistled from 

the blackness and settled about his 
arms, pinning them tight to his 
body. He groped desperately to re- 
lease a tightening lariat. 

“Easy,” a voice warned, 
have to use lead.” 

The lariat yanked in to the 
ground and before he could get to 
his feet, the muzzle of a six-gun 
pressed against his spine. Somebody 
turned a flashlight into his face, 
then whistled softly. ^Here's luck. 
We got Rand himself. That] sure 
make the chief happy." 

When the flashlight was turned 
from his face, Jeff caught vague 
glimpses of the area immediately 


*or we'll 


If his 


theory was correct, the unknown 


P 
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beyond the light’s rays. Three men 
dressed in range clothes composed 
the party. One of them took some- 
thing from his pocket and clawed 
the horse's rump. The animal 
lunged forward and vanished. Jeff 
could hear its frenzied hoofbeats for 
several moments. Then they died 
in the distance. 

“Whatever that is," said Jeff, “it’s 
a very good imitation of a bear's 
claw. We figured a bear had clawed 
Link Herrick's horse." 

“Tt is a bear’s claw,” the man who 
made.the slashes told him with a 
meaning grin. “You see, when peo- 
ple are lookin’ for killer animals, 
they ain't lookin’ for killer men. 
Come on." 

They walked up the beach nearly 
a mile, then turned into a cave. The 
same water that covered the tracks 
left in the sand would also cover 
the tracks leading into the cave. 
The cave floor was lower than the 
beach and already two feet of water 
was surging in and out. 

The cave roof dropped sharply 
for several feet, then lifted, flaring 
abruptly into a chamber sixty feet 
long and over a hundred feet in 
width. The floor was above high- 
water mark and was level. Rings 
driven into the wall held rusty 
chains. 

Heaps of rock marked the remains 
of cell walls. A fire burned in a 
rusty sheet-iron stove, and two pres- 
sure gasoline lamps lighted up the 
interior. A familiar figure jumped 
up when Jeff entered. 

“Link!” Jeff shouted in relief. 

“Thought the bears got me, eh?" 
Link said with an indomitable grin. 
"They didn't" He lowered his 
voice as the others moved away. 
“This bunch is worse than a herd 
of brown bears, Jeff. They've 
treated me all right, but they'll 
never let us out alive." 
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“They want the island, eh?" 

"As near as I can find out that's 
the idea," said Link. “I was ridin’ 
along yesterday, saw this cave and 
started explorin’. It’s under the 
ruins of the old castle. This is where 
the Russians used to keep their pris- 
oners, though you'd never guess it 
from lookin' at the ruins. As I was 
sayin', I poked my snoot in. I was 
about to go back when I noticed 
horsehair caught in a crack in the 
rock. It seems I was bein' watched. 
The minute I started lookin' at that 
hair they clamped down on me. 
They figgered I knowed too much." 

Jeff saw a half dozen horses sta- 
bled in one end of the cave, feeding 
on grass which must have been 
brought in from the outside. They 
were in good condition in spite of 
their confinement. He noticed they 
were unbranded. A Broken Arrow 
branding iron stood against one 
wall. Its lack of rust proved recent 
use. 

“Where’re the other men?" Jeff 

asked. : 
- “In some kind of a room above. 
They go up them stone steps. 
Link indicated steps hewn in solid 
rock. “Besides the three who brung 
you in, there’s that jasper on 
guard." He nodded toward a big, 
sullen-looking man armed with a 
sawed-off shotgun. “That makes 
four. And there must be ten others, 
Some of 'em are foreign-lookin' 
cusses, but all of 'em bear the cow- 
puncher stamp." 

“Ts there any chance of a break?" 
Jeff asked in a lower tone. 

Link shrugged his shoulders. “At 
low tide the guard’s down here. At 
high tide—well, a man would drown 
a couple of times before he ever 
swum through the tunnel leadin' 
into this cave. If you'll remember 
you walked through a stretch of 
water. Well that’s there even at 
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low tide. At high tide water comes 
clean to the roof." Link felt Jeff's 
shirt and said, “You’d better shed 
your clothes and get dried out be- 
fore you catch your death of cold." 

Jeff undressed and hung up his 
clothing to dry. “These men are 
working for Tench, of course." 

“That’s the idea I got," Link an- 
swered. “But the only name they 
mention is the ‘Chief.’ ” 


EFF sat down and tried to think 
his way out of this situation. 
First, he must consider the part 

Rita unconsciously played. What- 
ever Tench did, Jeff decided, would 
be done with due regard for the girl. 
He certainly would be most anxious 
to clear himself of any possible sus- 
picion in her eyes. And the surest 
way of doing that would be to re- 
main aboard the cruiser. Jeff had a 
hunch that was the real purpose of 
inviting Rita to remain aboard. She 
would be Tench’s alibi for whatever 
happened on the island. 

As for Link, Jim, himself and the 
others, they were to be wiped out 
without trace. Jeff was reasonably 
certain Tench's men had handled 


lots of killings as a routine part of- 


their work in Tench's South and 
Central American operations. 

“Well, got it figgered?" Link in- 
quired, his wise old eyes on Jeff's 
thoughtful face. “I can tell you're 
thinkin’ hard." 

."[ think I have it figured out, 
except for some loose ends," Jeff re- 
plied. 

* You're the damnedest cuss I ever 
did see," Link observed. “Got loose 
ends all over the world, haven't you? 
Down in the States you've got the 
Bar H with a foreclosed mortgage. 
Up here you've got an island stocked 
with cattle. Somewhere at sea 
you've got a shipload of beef. And 
each dependin' on the other. Your 
mother was that way, Jeff. But her 
loose ends always meant somethin', 
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gone East. 


She had everything figgered out 
ahead of time.” 

“My mother?” Jeff asked, his 
heart beginning to pound with ex- 
citement. “I’ve kept still about her, 


-Link. I thought you'd tell me about 


her sometime. I’m pretty much in 
the dark, you know. Ive even 
heard hints that you're my father. 
If it wasn’t that I’m in love with 


| Rita, I could wish that were true." 


Jeff was tense, eager, yet half 


fearful of the answer. 

“And I wish it was true, Jeff," 
Link said sincerely. “I wish you 
was my son.  But—you ain't. 
There've been moments I kinda 
hoped you and Rita might hit it off. 
But I like you too well, Jeff, to wish 
you married to Rita." 

Jeff's bewilderment showed in his 
face. “But any man in his right 
mind would ask for nothing better," 
he exclaimed. 

"Rita's my daughter and I love 
her,” Link Herrick said slowly, 
weighing each word. “But she ain't 
got a heart. No man's ever stirred 
her yet. If anyone had, she'd never 
Girls in love don't drift 
to other ranges. Sometime she'll 
marry. But it'll be a business deal, 
not the kind of love you deserve 
and expect in a girl, Jeff." Link 
paused. “But here I go, talkin’ 
about Rita, when you want to hear 
about your mother." 


CHAPTER XXV 
JEFF RAND'S MOTHER 


S old Link Herrick began his 
1. story, there was a look on 
his face Jeff had never seen 

there before. 

“A number of years after my first 
wife died, Jeff, I met your mother. 
She was beautiful, had the finest 
mind I’ve ever found in a woman, 
and no end of personal courage. She 


„was practical, too, and that was bad. 


We 


Because it came between us. 
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loved each other, Jeff, but there was 
thirty-five years’ difference in our 


.ages. The fact that I looked twenty. 


years younger than I was didn’t 
help any. She felt we never could 
. have lasting happiness,” Link said 

slowly. “We decided not to see each 
other any more, but naturally we 
were bound to meet now and again. 


Every time it happened we were. 


miserable. So she went away. She 


met a man named Rand—your 


— father, Jefi—a year later and mar- 
ried him.” 

“Tve always felt she wasn't 
happy, Link,” Jefi said slowly. 

"She wasn't." 
“What was my ae like?” asked 
Jeff. Yum iex 


Link didn't give him a direct an- 
swer. “You're like your mother, 


son," he said. “And when I learned 
you was really her son, I decided the 
man I needed had come along. I 
went the limit in trustin’ you and 
loadin’ you with responsibility.. You 
see, I never forgot your mother. 
After your father died—or left her, 
I never learned. which, it always 
hoped she’d look me up.” 

“She drove part way up the road 
to the home ranch,” Jeff told him, 
“then turned back. I remembered 
it as soon as I saw the road and 
ranch years later. I can remember 
her crying that day.” 

"Poor girl,” 
"Why didn't she come all the way. 


I was so jealous of her, loved her so, : 


I didn't want anybody to talk about 


that paintin’ hangin’ in my study. 


Tt seemed like the two of us was 
together, "specially after she died.” 
` “Who slashed the painting?" 
“My second wife, Jeff. I married 
.her a few years after I found your 
mother had died," Link explained. 
“I was damned lonely, you know. 
A told her about Laura, and she said 
it was beautiful for a man to have 


Link said softly. 
ihem scant attention. 
didn't live who could hold his breath 


a memory like that. But after we 
were married she blew up once and 
slashed the painting. ` 

“We didn't speak the same lan- 
guage, Jeff.. She was set on chang- 
ing me to fit her ideas.. I couldn't 
seem to take a polish, so she packed 
up a year or so after Rita. was 
borned and went East. And—there 
you have it. Laura is still in my 
heart, Jeff. But when you came 
along she crowded over and made 
room for you." 

"Your romance must have been a 
beautiful one," said Jeff. “Even 


. though. I was only a youngster I can 


remember mother trying to build a 
strong character in me. I know if 


. She were alive today she'd never let 


me quit a tough job, or turn back 
if the hill was “steep.” He laughed 
shortly as he looked around. “Well, 
we can’t let it all end in an old Rus- 


“sian prison. I’m going to relax and 


study the set-up some more. We've 

got to get out of here, Link." ` 
Jeff threw himself down near the 

stove arid stared thoughtfully at the 


‘ceiling. The day passed without in- 
cident. 


Once a scowling guard 
brought them tinned food and a 
bueket of water. From time to time 
fuel was placed near the stove. 
Jeff -noticed that when the tide 
was out the guard watched them 


closely, but when the tide was high 


and the passage flooded, he gave 
The man 


long enough to swim out of that 
cave. 

Sometime during the night Jeff 
heard a voice drift down from the 
room above. “Weather’s gettin’ 
bad," someone remarked. “The 


Chief said to allow twenty-four 
hours of bad weather to pass, then 


move in on ’em.’ 
*Did you hear that?" Jeff asked 
Link in a low tone, 
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Link nodded. “I’ve been in tight. 


places before," he said. “But I've 
always held that the captor can't 
think of everything. The captured 
man has the best of it. He can re- 
lax, watch his chance, then act. 
The captor has to be on the lookout 
all the time. And that ain't pos- 
sible. Shall we take a chance on 
jumpin' them buzzards?" 

“We wouldn't get to first base,” 
Jeff replied. “They’d get us before 
we got halfway up those narrow 
stairs. Ive got an idea, old-timer. 
Its a long chance. Well have to 
wait until the next high tide, 
though." ` 

“Don’t think of swimming it, 
Jeff," Link warned. “You'll drown.” 

When the tide went out that 


night several men came down, sad- ` 


dled horses, and disappeared. They 
returned just before the tide filled 
the entrance. Jeff guessed they had 
ridden far, because the animals were 


hot, even though they got a wetting 


entering the cave. > 

As the men climbed the stairs to 
the quarters above, one of them 
spoke to another. “She’s blowin’ a 
gale," he said. “I couldn't see a 
sign of the cruiser. She must've run 
for it." 


S soon as the water was high, 
A the guard followed the others 
up the stairs. Link and Jeff 

were left alone. 

“Now’s the time,” said Jeff. He 
lashed two heavy stones to his feet 
and picked up a battered tub the 
men had used for watering the 
horses. He grasped the tub firmly 
by the handles and pulled it over 
his head. It came down below his 
shoulders. 

“T once saw a news reel of kids 
playing at diving,” Jeff said, taking 
the tub off his head. “I remembered 
it while figuring the different angles. 


Weighted feet kept them from float- 
ing and they walked on the bottom. 
Cans over their heads supplied air.” 

“Huh!” Link grunted. He didn’t 
think much of the idea, but when he 
realized Jef was determined to 
gamble on its success he handed him 
a pocketknife. “I cached it in my 
sock and they missed it when they 
searched me. It may come in handy 
and Lll never get a chance to use 
it He shook hands warmly and 
spoke gruffly to cover his emotions. 
“Good luck, son!” 

Jeff waded into the water awk- 
wardly and felt it climb up his body. 
He breathed with the tub held high 
until the last minute, then took sev- 
eral deep breaths, filled his lungs 
and submerged. He pushed ahead 
as rapidly as the water would per- 
mit, but the air in the tub had a 
tendency to lift him off the ground 
in spite of his weighted feet. The 
exertion to move made him breathe 
hard, and he quickly began to ex- 
haust the fresh air. 

He bumped from side to side in 
inky darkness, but always managed 
to keep moving ahead. The air 
grew foul and difficult to breathe. 
Then Jeff's head began to swim and 
he knew at this rate it would be 
only a few minutes before he choked 
to death. -He drew the knife and 
cut the thongs holding the stones to 
his boots. Then he filled his lungs 
with air, quit the tub and began 
swimming. Twice his head bumped 
into rocks. 

His lungs began to rebel, lights 
flashed before his eyes and he had 
an overpowering desire to fill his 
lungs, just once more. The muscles 
sucked away until his chest hurt. 
Dazed and on the point of uncon- 
sciousness, he felt the lift and fall 
of a wave, then saw a blurred star 
through the water. He rose to the 
surface, paddling and gasping. 
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When he got his breath, Jeff swam 
along the face of the cliff until he 
reached the beach, then stood up: 
He stumbled along for nearly a mile, 
remaining in ankle-deep water so he 
would leave no tracks. If all went 
well the tide would carry the tub 
out of the cave and it would prob- 
ably sink in deep water. 

A voice came out of the darkness. 
“Jeff?” 

“Stampede! How in hell did you 
find me?” 

"Im your guardian angel, son,” 
Stampede answered. “When your 
horse came back, scratched up, I 
was suspicious. Didn't think a bear . 
would let two horses escape. Be- 
sides, you'd tied up the reins instead 
of droppin’ them over his neck like 
you usually done. I figgered you’d 
been ordered to dismount, or been 
yanked from the horse and had 
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fixed the reins while talkin’ things 
over.” 

“I had to work fast," said Jeff. 
“And I prayed you'd get next to 
the fact Pd deliberately done that 
as a signal that something was up." 

“That’s the way I took it," Stam- 
pede declared. “Since then I’ve 
been hangin’ round here in case I 
was needed. Got a horse tied up to 
a stunted willow.” 

They rode to camp, double, and 
Jeff made a beeline for the cabin, 
which had been almost completed. — 
The boys had built a roaring fire in 
an oil-drum stove to dry out the 
place. Jeff changed clothes, gulped 
down hot coffee and tried to get 
warm. For all the Japan Current, 
the water was cold, and the wind 
carried a bite. 

Rita, awakened by the men’s ex- 
cited voices, came in. She was fol- 
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lowed by Jim. Both were hollow- 
eyed and looked as if they had not 
had any sleep. 

“Your dad's all right,” Jeff said in 
answer to Rita's unspoken question. 
Briefly he explained the situation. 

"Let's get after the coyotes," a 
puncher growled. 


“I go, too," Sing Foo said quietly. 
"We'd be slaughtered,” Jeff 
argued. “They'll be coming after 


us. Let's get ready for them.” 
TAMPEDE TRENT was all 
for attacking the enemy. It 
was his theory that attack was 
the best defense and he said so. 
-“That’s my idea, too, as a rule,” 
Jeff told him. 
to develop into a serious mess with 
Uncle Sam taking a hand. I don’t 


.want them to say we were the at- 


tackers. I want that burden on 
them." t 

“I suppose you're right,” 
pede agreed reluctantly. 

"Itll be a finish fight once it 
starts, with no quarter for us," Jeff 
predicted. “Dead men tell no tales, 
you know." 


* What about Bull 'Tench?" Stam- 
pede asked. 


“He has a perfect alibi. 


Stam- 


"The. 


storm has blown his cruiser away. 


from the island and he can prove 


he was innocent of anything that ^ 


happened," Jeff said. 


*[ don't think the other bunch 
will be too tough," a puncher de- 
clared. “They won't want to spend 
their lives in the pen.’ 


“The sight of a policeman has 
stopped more than one man from 
committing a crime,” Jeff remarked. 
“A sheriff riding through bad coun- 
try has checked rustlers all set for 
a raid. But there’re no sheriffs or 
policemen to remind people of law 
around here. It’s like the remote 
regions in South and Central Amer- 
ica where Tench has operated: His 
men were beyond the law down 


- 


“But this is liable, 


Y" y 


the law up here. 
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. there, and they feel they're. beyond 
And don't forget 
this is the biggest stake Tench has 
ever made a play for.” - 

While he was. talking, Jeff had 
been watching Jim Herrick out of 
the corner of his eye. Every time 
the word “fight” was mentioned, 
Jim had grown progressively paler. 
Now he sat with his hands clutching 
his legs in an effort to stop his hands 
and legs from, shaking. 

“When do you think the gang will 
start moppin' up on us?" Stampede 

asked. : ss 

_. “They can't leave that cave until 
low tide," Jeff replied. "They're 
liable to hit us any time afterward." 

“That'll be the night tide," Stam- 
pede predicted. “They wouldn’t be 
fools enough to jump us in the day- 
_time.” 

“Fm going for a walk," Jim Her- 
rick announced abruptly in a chok- 
ing voice. "Ill be back." 

The eyes of every cowpuncher in 
the outfit plainly said, “He’s runnin’ 

out on us.’ 

"^ Hell be back," Rita said, sud- 
denly fierce. Because she had taken 
no part in the discussion, her words 
were doubly effective. In a single 
sentence she not only jarred their 
"tense nerves, but challenged their 
doubts. 

She started to follow her brother, 
then changed her mind. With all 
-of his faults, Jim wasn't the type to 
escape a situation by suicide. Also 
he was a Herrick, and the Herricks 
preferred to work out their prob- 
lems alone. 

Jim came back in a half hour and 
turned in, but Rita could hear him 
tossing around. 

At daybreak Jim. Herrick got up 
- and rode off without his breakfast. 

‘He rode slowly toward the highest 
point on the island and when he 
-gammed the summit he sat like a 


statue, gazing into distance. Sixty 
years before his father had ridden a 


horse to the top of Table Mountain, 


looked over an unconquered king- 
dom, wrestled with his doubts, and 
reached a decision. 

The storm was splitting, and roar- 


-ing along either side of the island. 


Even the lee end was surrounded by 
rough water that boiled over its 
guardian rocks. Of Tench's cruiser 
there was no sign. 


IM found shelter behind a huge 
stone and sat down. He fished 
a piece of paper and an enve- 


! bue out of his pocket, bared ue a 


pencil and wrote: 


Dear Jerr: 

This doesn’t come easy to admit, but 
you've been right about me from the first. 

m. glad you came East and forced us to 
return home. Even though-I hated you at 
the time, I’ve always admitted my respect 
for your courage and ability to myself. 
And I wanted to beat you for my own 
selfish satisfaction. 

You've done two things, stirred in me a 
desire to pick up where Mike left off in 
ranching. (As if any man, except maybe 
you, could match dad or Mike. ) You've also 
opened my eyes about myself. No use of 
kidding any longer, Em yellow. I never 
thought Fd reach this conclusion, but I’m 
better off dead than living as long as I can't 
get over the hump to courageous manhood. 

If I can drive myself to it, I’m going to 
go into the fight with the intention of 
dying as some of the other Herricks have 
died in the last two hundred years—fight- 
ing for a just cause. If I fail in that, 
well, you'll never see this letter. And I 
hope the sea will be deep enough so you'll 
never see me, either. 

I wish I could like you, Jeff, but I’m not 
man enough for that. I still hate you, be- 
cause you have everything I haven't. But 
I can sign myself, 

Respectfully, 
. JIM HERRICK. 


Jim sealed and addressed the 
envelope and placed it in his pocket. 
His resignation as he headed back 
for camp was almost fatalistic, but 
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he was. conscious of a feeling of 
peace for the first time in months. 

The others noted his changed at- 
titude, too. He even laughed and 
talked as he ate his evening meal, 
and Rita's face brightened. 

"Something's happened to him, 
Jeff," she whispered. “I do hope 
he's fought it all. out with himself 
and won." 

“He doesn't act like a man who's 
licked," Jeff agreed. 


They turned in as usual that night - 


and slept until Stampede awakened 
them with a brief, “Tide’s out!” 

The storm still raged. The wind 
howled over the rolling land, laying 
the grass almost flat and bunching 
up the cattle. Even the brown bears 
had holed up. 

“Rita,” Jeff ordered, “you go 
down to the beach and stay there. 
We don’t want you hurt.” 

"Now, listen here, Jeff Rand,” 
Rita answered indignantly. “My 
grandmother and great-grandmother 
on my father’s side fought with their 
men. I’m going and you have no 
way of stopping me.” 

“So the old Herrick jaw is set- 
ting," Jeff drawled. “Well, this is 
once you're not going to have your 
own way. I—” 

Jim Herrick suddenly grabbed 
Rita from behind and pinned her 
arms to her side. “You'll have to 
tie her up, Jeff," he warned. *When 
she's in her present mood, words 
won't get to first base with her." 

Jeff knew Jim was right. Ignor- 
ing Rita's protests, he tied her up, 
then with Jim's help carried her to 
the beached tender. “There!” Jeff 
exclaimed with satisfaction. “That’s 
about the safest place for you.” 

“TIl hate you both as long as I 


live," the girl declared angrily. 

Jim looked suddenly stricken. “I 
wish you hadn't said that. I don't 
want you to hate me. All I want 
—" Jim broke off, kissed his sister 
impulsively and hurried away. 

“Jeff!” Rita cried. “What has 
happened to him. He's changed. 
Watch him, please. I don't know 
what to think." 

“TIl keep an eye on him,” Jeff 
promised. He hurried back to 
camp and found the others armed 
and ready. 

“Nothing may happen,” Jeff said. 
“But here’s the play. We spread 
out along the ridge above camp and 
wait. If they come, let them fire 
the first shot. After that, pour it 
into 'em. If we lose the fight, we 
lose our lives. They’ll have gone 
too far to risk letting witnesses live.” 

Hours passed. Rain splattered 
over them. The sodden grass un- 
derneath drenched their clothing. 
Fingers grew slightly stiff from the 
cold, but nothing happened. False 
dawn came, then dawn. 

Suddenly a horseman appeared on 
a distant ridge. He was hardly more 
than a shadow, but there was no 
mistaking him. He studied the 
camp at length, evidently believing 
that everybody was asleep. After 
a while he disappeared. About a 
half-hour later the figures of thir- 
teen mounted men were silhouetted 
on the ridge. 

Every man in the Herrick party 
stiffened unconsciously. While not 
a word was spoken, each knew that 
the crisis had come, and the fate of 
the Bar H would be settled for all 
time on this lonely island far from 
any hope of help from the outside 
world. 
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to find you, Logan.” The sight of REO Rosa mE om 

the body stopped him and he stared Wr "NIMROD COMPANY, n 


blank-eyed for seconds. “I reckon ASI UEM Lincoin Aves Chicago, Il 


I got here too late to help. So it 
was Rutter. You done me a mighty 
good turn by gettin’ Dusty's killer.” 

Berry’s words came slowly. “I 
didn’t do anything for you, Sim- 
mons. Everything I told you in that 


scheme was the exact truth. Dusty "T nd 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Medlow was my uncle, and I'd have | 05.7 sssetion@: PTS eee = 
z » = x x 194 
: given my right arm for him any | usually sufficient. 7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTI, — 
= E : Get ready > _ Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1) 
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> day. Thats why I had to get his | atoneo.” © Sirs. rit M E LED 
= killer. : Men—Women. e to XA "for one of these jobs. 
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Have you ever dreamed of holding down 
a steady, good. pay job?--Have you 
ever dreamed of doing the worlc-you 
really like in a. job that holds promise 
of a real future in the years ahead? 

Well, we all know that you can't get 
the good things in life by just dream- 
ing about them. Hundreds of fellows 
are today holding-down mighty fine jobs with 
prospects of a bright future. They are filling 
these jobs because they had the foresight to 
equip themselves with the right kind- of 
training. Most of these-men-were only aver- 
age fellows a short time ago, but ‘the proper 
training helped to lift them out-of the low-pay 
ranks of unskilled workers: The same oppor- 
tunity is now offered to you. 

The ereat fascinating fieldof ELECTRICITY 
offers. a real future to many men and young 
men who are willing-to prepare for a place in 
this giant industry. 


LL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 


‘You can get this training first—then pay for it 
later in easy monthly payments, starting 60 
days after your 12 weeks’ training period is over 


—then you have 12 months to complete your- - 


payments. 

If you need part time work to help out with: 
expenses while training in my shops, my employs 
ment department will help-you get it: Then after 
graduation this department will give-you valu- 
able lifetime employment service. 

Send the coupon today for all details, 
When I get it I'lL send you my big free book con- 
taining dozens of pictures of students at work in 


H. C. LEWIS, President 
COYNE "schoo 


500 S. Paulina St, Dept. 19-95, Chicago 


WANT TO EARN. 
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EASIER WAY 
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E k Practical WORK - 
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"wi THEN--Kou do the job yourself. 


ORE MONEY? 


Here at my school in Chicago, the , 
world's Electrical Center, you: can 
get 12 weeks’ Shop Training in 
ELECTRICITY, that can help give 
you your start towards-a better job. 
You will be trained on actual equip-- 
ment and machinery and because of 


our method of training, you don’t 
need previous experience or a lot of educa- 
tion. Many of my successful graduates-never 
even completed Grammar School. 

Here in my school you work on generators, 
motors, dynamos, you do house wiring, wind» 
armatures and. do actual work in many other 
branches of electricity and right now I'm in- 
cluding valuable instruction in Diesel, Electric 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning at no 
extra cost. Our practical shop methods make it 
easier to learn— First the instructors tell you 
how a thing should be done—then they.show 
you how it should be done — then you do 
the actual work yourself, 


my shops. I'll alsotell youaboutmy**PayAfter 
Graduation" plan, how many earn while 
learning and how. we ‘help our students 
aftergraduation. Fillin, 
clip coupon, mail today 
for your start toward 
a brighter future, 


LELBELILLILILILLIE 
H. C. LEWIS, President, 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 49-95, Chicago, Ilt. 
Dear Sir: Please send me free your big catalog and full particulars of your 
present offer, also your ;'Pay-Tuition-After-Graduation'; Plan. 
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For Vacation, Sport or Hard Summer Work 
... you'll find Lee Color Matched Shirts and Pants 


can take it! 


Genuine Agan Jeans, Treg Drills and T wills are ex- 
clusive Lee fabrics in both weave and dye. They’re 
fade proof, Sanforized-shrunk—then tailored to fit. 


Remember, Lee combines style and comfort with 


GENUINE LEE TAILORED SIZES 
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A Perfect Fit for Every Build 
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rugged wear. Twelve 
popular shades— sage 
green, dusty green, 
livery green, forest 
green, sun tan, smoke 
tan, marine tan, pow- 
der blue, navy blue, 
shantung, sand and 
white. See your Lee 
dealer or mail coupon. 


COLOR-MATCHED 
SHIRTS ~e PANTS 


The H. D. Lee Merc. Company, Dept. AF-5 
Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Trenton, N.J. 
SouthBend, Ind.; SanFrancisco, C. 


Town:...-- 
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Send me Lee color-matched, color-fast fabric 
swatches—also name of my nearest Lee dealer, 


.; Salina, Kans. 


The Right Combination does tt... 


THE SECRET of Chesterfield’s 
milder better taste...£he reason 
why they give you more smok- 
ing pleasure... is the right 
combination of the world’s best 
cigarette tobaccos rolled in pure 
cigarette paper... the blend 
that can’t be copied. 


* THEY SATISFY 


Copyright 1939, LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


| WALT COBURN * PHIL SHARPE - SETH RANGER’ 


"AND OTHERS - 


